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The Shakespearean Touch 


by Helen Louise Miller 


A play for American Education W eek 


Characters 

Miss Grayson, English teacher 

Dr. Parker, Principal of Harrison 
High School 

Anpy RICHARDS, a 
spearean scholar 

Marityn Denny, Andy’s ex-girl 

CHARLIE Purr, the brain 

Mr. Hess, the janitor 

Mayor K&.LLEY 

COUNCILMAN STERNER 

Mr. Gitmore, Editor of “The Herald” 

Mrs. SrepMan, President of the Citi- 
zens’ League 

Mr. Kramer, President of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association 

Lois | 

NaN | 

Hitpa > Publicity Committee for Open 

WALt | House 


| 
Boots ) 


reluctant Shake- 


SETTING: Miss Grayson’s English class- 
room. 


Ar Rise: Miss GRAYSON is correcting 
papers at her desk, as ANpby Ricu- 
ARDS, the only student in the room, 


painfully memorizes a passage from 
“Julius Caesar.” There is a long 
pause during which ANDY panto- 
mimes the extreme difficulty of his 
Miss GRAYSON 
gathers up her papers, and watches 


learning experience. 


AnDy’s contortions for a few mo- 
ments with sympathetic amusement. 

Miss Grayson: Is it such hard going, 
Andy? 

Anpy: Terrific, Miss Grayson! Simply 
terrific! I tell you this man Shake- 
speare’s not for me. 

Miss GRAYSON: 
Scholars 


Andy! 
everywhere agree that 
Shakespeare has universal appeal. 
Anpy: Then that leaves me out of the 
scholar bracket. I just can’t dig it. 
Miss GRAYSON (Raising her eyebrows) : 
“Dig it?” 
Anpy: I just don’t get it. I don’t see 
what he’s driving at half the time. 
this Bird of 
Avon, or whatever you call him. 
Miss Grayson (Shaking her head): 
Andy, I’m afraid you’re just preju- 


Nonsense, 


He’s really a square 





diced. You have some sort of mental 
block, when it comes to reading 
Shakespeare. You’re defeated before 
you even start. Now, come on, let 
me help you. (Picking up her book) 
This speech you’re memorizing is 
from Julius Caesar, Act I, Scene 2, 
where Cassius and Casca have just 
finished talking to Brutus. Now you 
understand what Cassius is trying 
to do, don’t you? 

Anpy: Sure. He’s trying to convince 
Brutus he should bump Caesar off 
before he gets to be king. 

Miss Grayson: Well, that’s one way 
of putting it, and basically, you’re 
right. Now . in his talk with 
Brutus, Cassius has seen that it is 
possible to break through his loyalty 
to Caesar and make him one of the 
conspirators. But he must use the 
right tactics. He must make Brutus 
feel that all of Rome is looking to 
him to save them from this tyrant. 
Is that clear? 

Anpy: It’s clear all right when you ex- 


plain it, but I don’t see how you get: 


all of that out of this. 
Miss Grayson: But there, 


Now 


it’s all 


Andy. Just as plain as day. 
here is the plan: (Reads) 
“T will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows 
throw, 


As if they came from several citi- 
ZENS, 

Writings, all tending to the great 
opinion 

That Rome holds 
wherein obscurely 

Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced 
at:” 

Do you understand what Cassius is 

going to do? 


of his name; 


Anpy: He’s gonna throw something at 
Brutus’s windows. 

Miss Grayson: Not at the windows, 
Andy . . . in the windows. Writings 
means letlers . . . notes. Now what 
do you think he means when he 
says, “in several different hands, as 
if they came from several citizens?”’ 

Anpy: I guess he means handwriting. 
He’s going to disguise his handwrit- 
ing so Brutus will think a lot of dif- 
ferent people are writing to him. 

Miss Grayson: Exactly. Andy, you’re 
really catching on. When Brutus 
receives all those letters, supposedly 
from different people, he’ll think that 
many citizens of Rome are looking to 
him for leadership against the tyr- 
anny of Caesar. And he'll be flat- 
tered that the people are turning to 
him in their distress. 

Anpy: Do you think Brutus will fall 
for it? 

Miss Grayson: That’s where the 
scholars are quite right about Shake- 
speare. He understood human na- 
ture. He knew the power of flattery, 
regardless of the century in which it 
was used. 

Anpy: Gee, thanks, Miss Grayson. I 
really do understand it a lot better 
now. And I'll try to learn the whole 
speech by tomorrow, if you think 
that will pull up my marks. 

Miss Grayson: It will help. But, 
Andy, there’s so much more to 
Shakespeare than just pulling up 
your marks. 

Anpy: Yeah, I guess. But I got to pull 
up my marks, or pull off my football 
uniform. 

Miss Grayson: So I understand. But, 
you’re certainly going at it the hard 
way. If memorizing Shakespeare is 





so difficult for you, why don’t you 
try some outside project? 

Anpby: You mean make one of those 
doll-house theatres, or dress up a 
puppet in a Roman toga? No 
thanks. I'll just plug away at this 
till I get it into my head. 

Miss Grayson: No, I don’t mean any- 
thing like that, Andy. I mean, why 
don’t you try something original? 
Something practical? Some practical 
application of Shakespeare. 

Anpy: Like what for instance? 

Miss Grayson: Well, you could make 
a survey of how Shakespeare is used 
in advertising. Or make a list of 
familiar expressions that are taken 
from Shakespeare. Couldn’t you do 
something like that? 

Anpy (Doubtfully): I don’t know, Miss 
Grayson. I’m not so hot when it 
comes to originality. 


Miss Grayson (Triumphantly): There! 
You’re talking 


Shakespeare right 
now. 

Anpy: Who? Me? 

Miss Grayson: Yes, you, Andy Rich- 
ards. You used the expression ‘“‘Not 
so hot.”” That’s right out of the pages 
of Shakespeare. You’ll find it in 
The Winter’s Tale and King Lear. 

Anpy: Maybe I’m a schoiar after all. 

Miss Grayson: I wouldn’t go that far, 
Andy, but I’d be willing to bet that 
you quote Shakespeare more often 
than you realize. Everytime you use 
such casual expressions as .. . “The 
live long day”. . . “The game is up” 
... “*There’s something in the wind”’ 
... “In the twinkling of an eye” 
... “Tl tell the world” . . . you’re 
actually quoting Shakespeare. 


Anpy: I am? 

Miss Grayson: You are. So why not 
try to make Shakespeare a part of 
your everyday life. You’ll find it 
much easier than memorizing 
speeches. 

Anpy: You mean I could remove my 
English condition by thinking up 
some sort of Shakespearean project? 

Miss Grayson: Anything that shows a 
real understanding of Shakespeare 
will please me, Andy. Spend some 
time thinking about it, will you? 

Anpy: I’ll sure do that, Miss Grayson. 

Miss Grayson: Very well, then, let’s 
call it a day. Do you think you can 
still make it to football practice? 

Anpy: No practice tonight, Miss 
Grayson, but thanks just the same. 
And if you happen to see Coach 
Benson, will you tell him my marks 
are on the up-grade? 

Miss Grayson: I’ll drop a hint or two 
in that direction, Andy. Now run 
along and don’t keep Marilyn wait- 
ing. 

Anpy (Blankly): Marilyn? 

Miss Grayson: Now don’t be coy, 
Andy. Marilyn Denny. Who else? 

Anpy (Bitterly): That’s all off, Miss 

She’s decided it’s brain 
she wants — not brawn! You have 
to be Einstein or Charlie Plitt to 
date La Belle Denny these days. 

Miss Grayson: Sorry! My mistake, 
Andy. But... well, you know what 
our friend Shakespeare has to say 
about that, don’t you? 

Anpy: Gosh, no! Don’t tell me he has 
something in here about me and 
Marilyn! 

Miss GRAYSON: 


Grayson. 


Not exactly. But 





there’s a quotation from A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream which you 
might find applicable. 

Anpy: There is? 

Miss Grayson (Handing him a book): 
Here’s a book of Shakespearean 
quotations. You might see if you can 
find it. 

Nan (Looking in the door): Is your 
room occupied, Miss Grayson? We’ve 
been chased out of three different 
rooms for one reason and another, 
and we simply must get this Pub- 
licity Committee going on plans for 
Open House. 

Miss Grayson: Come right in. Andy 
and I are just leaving. 

Nan: Thanks a lot. (Over shoulder) 
Come ahead, gang. Miss Grayson 
says we may use her room. (Com- 
mittee, including MARILYN 
CHARLIE, enters.) 

Nan: I wish you could stay, Miss 
Grayson. 
ideas. 

Boots: And we can sure use a crop, 
Miss Grayson. When it comes to this 
publicity stuff on getting parents to 
visit the schools, I’m strictly from 
nowhere. 

Marityn: That’s because you aren’t 
sold on the idea yourself, Boots. 
Your object seems to keep your 
parents as far as possible from school. 

Boors: You said, it, chum. School and 
my parents just don’t mix. 

Lois: Your theory seems to be what 
they don’t know can’t hurt them. 
Boots: Or me either. How about you, 

Charlie? 

CHARLIE: I share your sentiments all 
right, but I think I can bear up for 
one day. 


and 


You always have good 


Watt: My mother hasn’t been inside a 
school since I was in third grade. 

CHARLIE: Mine either. 

Hitpa: My mother was always a great 
school visitor, but she could never 
drag Dad over the doorsill. 

Miss Grayson: It’s too bad we can’t 
get more of our taxpayers to see 
what actually goes on in our class- 
rooms. If we could only manage to 
get more of our solid citizens to come 
visiting we’d have a lot less criticism 
and more understanding. 

CHARLIE: Last time we had Open 
House, we sent special invitations to 
the Mayor and Town Council, but 
none of them ever showed up. 

War: If we really want support for 
the schools, we should try to inter- 
est men in business and industry. 

Miss Grayson: That’s why I’ve been 
pushing the idea of sending a student 
panel around to luncheon clubs and 
business organizations to describe 
our school program. That way we'll 
reach a lot of men who don’t have 
time to visit the schools. 

Nan: I’m sure we could select a panel 
from your English and speech classes, 
Miss Grayson. 

Miss Grayson: Yes, we have some 
good material this year. 

Wa tr: But that’s taking the mountain 
to Mahomet. How about working 
it the other way around? We should 
try to get those big shots right here 
in school. 

CHARLIE: Maybe we could get various 
organizations to send representatives 
or official delegates. 

Boors: That’s not a bad idea, Charlie. 

Nan: We’ve got a downtown window 
for a display of school projects and 





pictures. Our visual aid department 
is going to show colored slides of 
school activities in the Goodling 
Department Store window. 

Miss Grayson: You people don’t need 
me for ideas. This committee is 
really on the job. Don’t you agree, 
Andy? 

Anpy: Yeah. But is it really so im- 
portant to get these so-called big 
shots to visit the schools? Is it worth 
all the struggle? 

Hitpa: Worth it? Andy Richards, 
what are you talking about? 

Anpy: I’m only asking a question. Why 
is it so terribly important to get 
these big wheels up here to Harrison 
High? They support the schools as it 
is, by paying their taxes and coming 
to the football games. 

Marityn (Jn great disgust): Football! 
That’s all you think about, Andy. 
Honestly, I think you’re as bad as 
they are. 

Nan: Too many people think all we do 
in school is play football and practice 
baton twirling. 

Hixipa: They don’t realize how we slave 
at history and geometry and Latin. 
Boots: Not to mention French and 
Spanish and that confounded Shake- 
speare! Oh, excuse me, Miss Gray- 

son! I forgot you were here! 

Miss Grayson: Don’t mind me, Boots 

. or Shakespeare either. He was 
certainly his own prophet when in 
Richard The Third he wrote: “Every 
tongue brings in a several tale, and 
every tale condemns me for a vil- 
lain... .” 

Cuaruie: You’re a good sport, Miss 
Grayson, and a good teacher too. 

Miss Grayson: Why, thank you, 


Charlie. Shakespeare himself couldn’t 
have phrased a nicer compliment. 
CuarurE: No kidding! I guess you 
teachers think we kids don’t ap- 
preciate what you try to do for us, 
but most of us do, and that’s why 
we’re going to make this Open House 
a success if we have to drag in the 
big brass by the scruff of the neck! 

Wa tr: Atta boy, Charlie! 

Hitpa: Well, then, what are we waiting 
for? Let’s get going. 

Marityn: I have a list of five key 
people: Mayor Kelley, Councilman 
Sterner, Mr. Gilmore, Editor of The 
Herald, Mrs. Stedman, President of 
the Citizens’ League, and Mr. 
Kramer, President of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Maybe if 
we'd phone them, or go to see them, 
we could get them to come. 

JANITOR (Entering with broom): Excuse 
me, Miss Grayson, but we’d like to 
sweep in here. It’s almost 
o’clock. 

Miss Grayson: Is it really? We'll be 
out of here in a jiffy, Mr. Hess. 
Sorry, folks, I guess you’ll have to 
adjourn. 

Lots: I give up! 

NaN: But we can’t adjourn now, just 
when our ideas are starting to jell. 
MariLtyn: How about coming over to 
my house this evening and hashing 

this thing through? 

ALL: Swell! Suits me! Fine! 

Hiipa: What time, Marilyn? 

Marityn: About eight will be O.K. 

Miss Grayson: And good luck to you. 
I’m sure you'll hit on a magic 
formula. 

Lots: Thanks for letting us use your 
room, Miss Grayson. 


five 





Miss Grayson: You’re more than wel- 
come. Now you’d better make a 
quick exit, so Mr. Hess and his crew 
can take over. Good night, Andy, 
and good luck to you too. 

Anpy: Thanks, Miss Grayson. Ill be 
out of here in a second. (Ali exit ad- 
libbing a chorus of farewells. ANDY 
picks up books, and papers, and then 
stands peering at a quotation in the 
book Miss Grayson has given him. 
He chuckles to himself.) I bet a dollar 
this is the one she meant: ‘‘For aught 
that I could ever read, could ever 
hear by tale or history, the course of 
true love never did run smooth.” 
(Chuckle) Well, he can say that again! 
(As ANDy reads quotation, MARILYN 
re-enters. She clears her throat.) 

Marityn (Brightly): Did you say 
something? 

Anpy (Shutting book in confusion): 
Er...no...I...er... 1 was just 
reading something from Shakespeare. 

Marityn (Laughing): You! Reading 
Shakespeare? 

Anpy: So what’s so funny about me 
reading Shakespeare? A guy’s got a 
right to read Shakespeare if he wants 
to, doesn’t he. It’s a free country. 
Nobody’s got a monopoly on Shake- 
speare that I know of . . . not even 
Charlie Plitt! 

Marityn: What’s Charlie Plitt got to 
do with your reading Shakespeare? 
Go ahead. Read as much Shake- 
speare as you like. . . . Only be sure 
you understand it, that’s all I have 
to say! 

Anpy: Understand it? What’s so 
tough about understanding Shake- 
speare, I’d like to know. 


Marityn: Well, you tell me. 
to know too. 

Anpy: All right, I will. Shakespeare’s 
got universal appeal. He wunder- 
stands human nature. 

MArILyn: So what? 

Anpy: So that makes him easy to un- 
derstand, that’s what. I suppose 
you think that’s a lot of hooey. 

Marityn: I'll tell the world. 

Anpy: Hear that? Hear what you just 
said? 

Marityn: I said, “I'll tell the world.” 

Anpy: That’s Shakespeare. Look! 
(Showing book of quotations.) Right 
here it is. “I'll tell the world.” 
Measure for Measure, Act II, Scene 
4, Line 154. 

Marityn (Looking at book): Well, 
what do you know about that? I 
never knew “‘I’ll tell the world” was 
a Shakespearean quotation. My 
goodness, Andy! How did you get 
so smart all of a sudden? 

Anpby: Maybe I’m not as dumb as you 
think I am. 

Marityn: I never thought you were 
dumb. 

Anpy: You never thought I was a 
brain like Charlie Plitt. 

Marityn: Now you're jealous. 

Anpy: I have a right to be jealous. 
You’re dating him all the time. 

Marityn: Not all the time, Andy. 

Anpy: Well, you’re seeing him tonight. 

Marityn: That’s business. He’s on 
the Open House Committee. 

Anpy: What about the dance after 
Open House? 

Marityn: Well, what about it? 

Anpy: Are you going with Charlie? 

Marityn: I haven’t promised. 


I'd like 





Anpy: Will you go with me, or are you 
still mad? 

Mari.yn: I’m not mad, Andy. I never 
was. I was just trying to get you to 
see that there’s more to schoo] than 
football and basketball. You never 
take any interest in anything else. 

Anpy: I take an interest in you. 

Mariuyn (Laughing): That’s not what 
I’m talking about. You don’t take 
any interest in your studies. You 
don’t take part in school activities. 
Just now, for instance, you were 
making fun of our Open House Com- 
mittee. You can’t see why we're 
trying so hard to interest the com- 
munity in visiting the schools. 

Anpy: Maybe I don’t mean all I say. 

Marityn: Maybe you don’t, but just 
the same, I think these things are 
important . . . and so do boys like 
Walt and Boots... and.. 

Anpy: And Charlie Plitt. 

Martyn: Yes, Charlie Plitt. 

Anpy: O.K., O.K. You go on and have 
your committee meetings with Brainy 
Boy Charlie. But I can tell you right 
here and now, if I put my mind to it, 
I could settle your Open House prob- 
lems while the rest. of those jerks are 
talking about it. 

Manriyn: Is that so? 

Anpby: Yes, that’s so. Hot air! That’s 
all most of it is anyhow. What you 
want is action not a lot of talk. 

Marityn: And [I suppose you think 
you could get action? 

Anpy: I know I could. 

Marityn: How? 

Anpy: That would be telling. 

Marityn: You actually think you 
could get those key people on my 
list to come to Open House? 


-and... 


Anpy: Want to bet? 

Marityn: I certainly do. Name your 
stakes. 

Anpy: A date for the Open House 
dance. 

Mariyn: It’s a deal. 

Anpy: You really mean it? 

Marityn: Andy, if you could get those 
five people to visit this school, I’d 
go to the moon with you. 

Anpy: “And after this let Charlie seat 

him sure, 
For we will shake him or worse days 
endure.”’ 

Marityn: What are you talking about? 

Anpy: It’s Shakespeare, my pet! You 
just wouldn’t understand! 

CURTAIN 
cad * x * 
SCENE 2 

SerrinG: Miss Grayson’s classroom. 

Ar Rise: Mayor KeE.Luey and Coun- 
CILMAN STERNER are talking to Miss 
GRAYSON. MARILYN is acting as 
hostess for the room. 

Mayor: This really takes me back, 
Miss Grayson. You know I used to 
have English in this very room. (7'o 
CouNcILMAN) Remember, Bill, old 
Cock-Eye Billet was the teacher. 

CounciLMAN: I sure do remember. But 
you know, Miss Grayson, all this 
(Indicating display) really surprises 
me. 

Miss GRAYSON: 


All what surprises 
you, Mr. Sterner? 
CounciLMAN: All this work on Shake- 


speare. From what I’ve been hear- 
ing of the schools lately, I sort of got 
the idea that Mr. Shakespeare had 
been junked with a lot of other dis- 
carded subject matter. I’m glad to 
find I was misinformed. 





Mayor: I’ve been straightened out on 
a lot of things too, this evening, Miss 
Grayson. Found out there’s plenty 
of good solid work going on up here 
at Harrison High. It’s not all play 
after all. Mighty glad I came. 

Miss Grayson: We’re glad too, sir. 
In fact, this has been the most suc- 
cessful Open House we’ve ever had. 
(Enter Dr. PARKER with Mr. GIL- 
MORE, Mrs. SrepMan, and Mr. 
IXRAMER. ) 

Dr. Parker: Ah, there you are, gentle- 
men. We were beginning to think we 
had lost you. Miss Grayson, Mr. 
Gilmore here has a notion it would 
be a good idea to run a series of 
articles in The Herald about 
high school. 

Mr. Grimore: I’d like to talk it over 
with you sometime, Miss Grayson. 
Perhaps we could get a staff of stu- 


our 


dent reporters to help us. I’ve been 
impressed with the quality of the 
work I’ve seen here tonight, and also 
by the way in which these young 
people handle things. 


Miss Grayson: I’m sure we could 
help you, Mr. Gilmore. Quite a few 
of our seniors are 
journalism. 

Mrs. StepMaAn: I can hardly wait to 
tell the ladies on our Executive 
Board about the fine work being 
done in your social studies depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kramer: What amazes me about 
this whole affair is the organization. 
You must have had a splendid plan- 
ning committee. 

Miss Grayson: We owe most of that 
to our students, Mr. Kramer. Mari- 
lyn, here, can tell you how hard 


interested in 


everybody worked. She was on the 
publicity committee. 

Mayor: Publicity Committee? 

Mariiyn: Yes, we were in charge of 
advance publicity and special guests. 
We arranged for speakers at civic 
meetings, took care of radio and TV 
publicity, and wrote the invitations. 
I’m glad to see that all of you folks 
accepted yours. 

Mayor: Why ...er... yes... yes, 
indeed. It was a lovely invitation, 
as I recall — well worded . . . and 
very enthusiastic. But... well, er 
.... asa matter of fact, that’s some- 
thing I’d like to talk to you about, 
Dr. Parker. You see, I didn’t come 
here tonight because of that invita- 
tion. 

Dr. Parker: Well, Mayor Kelley, 
whatever brought you here, we’re 
happy to have you. The instrument 
doesn’t matter too much. 

Mayor: But in this case, it does, Dr. 
Parker. I’m sorry to say it does. 
Dr. Parker: Sorry? What do you 

mean? 

Mayor: Well, sir, we all know that 
our schools are under severe criti- 
cism from time to time. People go 
off on tangents . . . make speeches, 
write newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles on topics they know very little 
about ... but... the fact is, sir, I 
had no idea we had such cranks and 
crackpots right here in town. 

Dr. Parker: I don’t understand, Mr. 
Mayor. 

Mayor (Producing three notes): These, 
sir. Here are my real reasons for 
coming here tonight — three anony- 
mous letters I’ve received during the 
past week. 





Miss Grayson, Dr. 
Marityn: What? 
Mayor: Here. (Hands Dr. Parker 
first note) Read this. Then you'll 

understand what I’m talking about. 

Dr. Parker (Reading): “Your Honor: 
If you really take your duties as 
Mayor seriously, you will look into 
the condition of the schools in this 
town, particularly at Harrison High 
School. There’s an Open House 
Thursday night. Better go and see 
for yourself how things are. 
to you.” 

Dr. PARKER: Good heavens! 

Mayor: This is the second note. 
came Tuesday. 

Dr. Parker (Reading): “Your Honor: 
Do you really know what goes on at 
Harrison High? The people are look- 
ing to you for leadership. Get on the 
ball! Find out for yourself.” 

Miss Grayson: Oh my goodness! 

Mayor: And this one (Handing it to 
Dr. PARKER) came today. 

Dr. Parker (Reading): ‘“Tonight’s 
your chance to get the inside dope 
on Harrison High. The voters expect 
you to know the facts. If you want 
to be elected next term, you’d better 
do something about the schools.” 

Mayor: The handwriting is different 
on each note, but they certainly 
sound as if they were written by the 
same person. 

Dr. PARKER: So this is what brought 
you here tonight. 

Mayor: At first, I thought it was all a 
joke. But then, I found that Bill 
here was getting them too. 

CouNcILMAN: I got two. One 
Wednesday and one this morning. 

Mr. Gitmore: We might have a story 


PARKER and 


It’s up 


It 


on 
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here, gentlemen. I wasn’t going to 
say anything, but I’ve had the same 
kind of letters —all to the effect 


that I’d get a good inside story on 
the state of the schools if I came up 


here tonight. One came in the mail, 
one was tucked inside my paper, and 
one was on my desk at the office. 

Dr. Parker: The person who’s writ- 
ing these notes is a dangerous char- 
acter. 

Miss Grayson: Oh, maybe not, Dr. 
Parker. Maybe it’s just . . 
just a mistake. 

Dr. Parker: A mistake? How could it 
be a mistake, Miss Grayson? 

Mrs. STEDMAN (Opening pocketbook): 
I’m afraid it’s far from being a mis- 
take, my dear. I, too, have been re- 
ceiving these notes. The one this 
morning said that the entire League 
was expecting me to take action. 

Mr. Kramer: Well, it looks as if we’re 
all in the same boat. I’ve had a let- 
ter like that every morning this 
week. I finally got to thinking if 
something was wrong with Harrison 
High, I’d better investigate. 

Mayor: Do you think these letters 
could be student prank, Dr. 
Parker? 

Dr. Parker: Certainly not! 
conceivable that a student would 
write such letters. Besides, they 
don’t sound like the work of stu- 
dents. Do they, Miss Grayson? 

Miss Grayson (In great confusion): 
i een, pee .. not exactly. 
That is... not entirely... but... 
on the other hand .. . 

Dr. Parker: On the other hand 
what? Surely, Miss Grayson, you 
don’t suspect any of our students. 


a WOH gs. 


a 


It’s in- 


no. 





Marilyn, you’re one of our best 
leaders. You get around among the 
student body. Do you think anyone 
in school could have written these 
letters? 

Marityn (Stammering badly): Well . . . 
really, Dr. Parker. I couldn’t say. 
That is, I have no idea. Er... if 
you'll excuse me, I’d like to get 
ready for the dance. I...er... that 
is. . . somebody is waiting for me. 

Dr. Parker: Just a moment, Marilyn. 
You seem confused. Do you know 
anything about this? 

Marityn: Not really, Dr. Parker. 
Actually, I don’t know a thing... 
only... 

Dr. PARKER (Sternly): Only, what? 

Manrityn: Nothing, Dr. Parker. Noth- 
ing. (Anpy barges in. He is in high 
spirits.) 

? It’s 
time I collect my bet! (As he sees the 
assemblage) Oh, excuse me. I didn’t 
realize the company was still here. 
I’ll be back later. 

Dr. ParKkeR: One minute, Andy. 
We’re just asking Marilyn some im- 
portant questions. We'll have to 
ask you to wait for her until she has 
answered them satisfactorily. 

Marityn: Honestly, Dr. Parker, I 
don’t know a thing about those let- 
lers . . . not a thing. 

Anpy: Letters? What letters? 

Dr. Parker: It’s something we don’t 
care to talk about publicly, Andy. 
But since you’ve walked in on this 
scene, you might as well know that 
our guests here have received some 
anonymous letters. We’ve just been 
asking Marilyn a few questions. 

Anpy: But good night, Dr. Parker! 


Anpy: Are you ready, Marilyn? 
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You don’t think Marilyn had any- 
thing to do with those letters, do 
you? Why, she didn’t know a thing 
about them. 

Dr. Parker: And what about you, 
young man? You seem to speak with 
a great deal of assurance for some- 
body who has just walked into this 
cold? 

Anpy: Well, sir... you see... . it was 
all very ... that is... Oh my gosh! 
Anybody with half an eye could see 
Marilyn couldn’t have written those 
letters! 

Mayor: And why not, my boy? Why 
couldn’t she have written them? 
Anpy: Because she never had Shake- 
speare, that’s why! She doesn’t take 

it till next semester! 

Miss Grayson: Oh, Andy! Andy! 
How could you do such a thing? 

Dr. Parker: Andy Richards, did you 
write these anonymous letters? 

Anpy: Well... er... yes, sir. I did, 
but... 

Mayor: Young man, this is a serious 
offense! 

Anpy: Offense? What do you mean a 
serious Offense? Just because I used 
Shakespeare to get you interested in 
the public schools, you call it an 
offense? 

Mr. Griumore: The Mayor is right, 
Andy. Anonymous letters are not 
ethical. Surely you must know that. 

Dr. Parker: And why do you keep 
dragging Shakespeare into it? 

Miss Grayson: Oh dear! I’m afraid 
it’s all my fault, Dr. Parker. 

Dr. Parker: Your fault, Miss Gray- 
son? Don’t tell me you, a teacher, 
had anything to do with this. 

Miss Grayson: I’m afraid I did. You 





see, Dr. Parker, we’ve been reading 
Julius Caesar, and I made such a 
point of explaining in detail how 
Cassius wrote letters to Brutus in 
disguised handwriting, to make him 
think the Romans were looking to 
him for action against Caesar. 

Dr. Parker: I can hardly believe my 
ears. 

Anpy: It wasn’t Miss Grayson’s fault, 
really, Dr. Parker. And I certainly 
didn’t mean any harm. I just 
thought if a few letters could rouse 
these deadheads, excuse me . 
these people to take some interest 
in the schools, it would be a good 
idea. Miss Grayson said flattery 


worked just as well in one century 
as another, so | thought I’d flatter 
them a little bit and see what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Griimore (Laughing): Well, plenty 


happened all right, Andy. 
more than you expected. 

Dr. Parker: I’m afraid it’s not a 
laughing matter, Mr. Gilmore. 

Mr. Grimore: No, it isn’t a laughing 
matter, Dr. Parker. It’s a pretty 
sad state of affairs when leaders in 
the community have to be scared 
or flattered or coerced into visiting 
the schools. Every year I’ve had 
courteous invitations to these affairs, 
but I never came until I thought there 
was criticism and trouble. 

Mr. Kramer: By George, you're 
right, Gilmore. We had to wait till 
someone started knocking the 
schools before we became interested. 

Anpy: I wasn’t knocking the schools, 
sir. I just suggested you come up and 
see what goes on. You came and you 
saw. 


Perhaps 


CouncILMAN: We sure did, sonny. And 
I think we owe you a vote of thanks 
for getting us here. I for one am 
ashamed of my part in this affair — 
for half believing the worst about 
our high school before I came and 
saw for myself. 

Mrs. STepMAN: I guess too many of 
us listen to talk and rumors rather 
than the facts. 

Marinyn: It’s as much my fault as 
it is Andy’s, Dr. Parker. I didn’t 
really know about the letters, but I 
didn’t care what methods he used, 
just so he’d get these people to 
Open House. We even made a bet 
on it. 

Anpy: A date to the Open House 
Dance. 

Mr. Gitmore: Well, it looks as if 
you’ve won, hands down, Andy. And 
I certainly hope you have Dr. 
Parker’s permission to go and enjoy 
yourself. 

Dr. Parker: I don’t think we can 
very well condone anonymous let- 
ters, Mr. Gilmore. 

Mayor: But you surely have to con- 
done Shakespeare, Dr. Parker, and 
these letters certainly have a Shake- 
spearean touch. 

Dr. Parker: You have a point there, 
Mayor Kelly. Andy, you and Mari- 
lyn might as well run along to the 
dance. But stop in my office to- 
morrow morning, and we'll talk this 
thing over. I have a few things I’d 
like to say about a good cause being 
endangered by questionable methods. 

Anpy: O.K., Dr. Parker, we’ll be there. 
I guess there’s an awful lot about 
Shakespeare I don’t understand, 
even yet. 





Miss Grayson: Never mind, Andy. 
I’m convinced you’ve made a noble 
effort. And here’s one thing you 
can count on. You’re excused from 
all Shakespearean projects the rest 
of the year. I don’t believe I could 
stand another practical applica- 
tion. 

Anpy: Gee, thanks, Miss Grayson. 
Thanks a lot. And I’m sure sorry 
about those letters. I can see now 
they were a mistake. 

Dr. Parker: We all make plenty of 
mistakes, Andy. So forget it until 
tomorrow. Run along and enjoy 
yourselves. (Exit MARILYN and 


Anpy) Well, folks, I hardly know 
what to say to you. This has been 
a most embarrassing situation, but I 
am sure you will all agree the boy 
acted from the best of motives. 
Mayor: And there’s no denying he 


got results. You can depend upon 

it, Dr. Parker, from now on Har- 

rison High has our active support. 

Mr. Grumore: And if Miss Grayson 

will prompt me if I get stuck, I 

think I can quote a few lines from 

Mr. Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 

that seem to justify poor Andy’s 

anonymous letters: 

“For naught so vile that on the 
earth doth live 

But to the earth some special good 
doth give, 

Nor aught so good, but strain’d 
from that fair use 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling 
on abuse, 

Virtue itself turns vice, being mis- 
applied : 

But vice sometimes by 
dignified.” 

THE END 


action’ s 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue SHAKESPEAREAN ToucH 


Characters: 10 male; 6 female. (This is a 
maximum cast; several actors may play 
more than one part.) 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Modern everyday dress. 
Scene 2: The men are dressed in business 
suits. Mrs. Stedman and Miss Grayson 
wear dresses and hats, and carry pocket- 
books. Marilyn wears a party dress, and 
Andy, a sports coat and slacks. 

Properties: Books, papers, pencils, broom, 
three anonymous letters. 

Setting: A classroom. There is an entrance at 
left. There should be several rows of 
desks and a large desk in one corner for 
Miss Grayson. The room could be deco- 
rated with pictures and models pertaining 
to English Literature. For Scene 2, a large 
table is placed upstage containing a display 
of student work related to Shakespeare. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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What's in a Name? 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Mrs. Murray 
Nancy, her daughter 
Ciara | 
Dora > Nancy’s friends 
JOAN } 
Maun, an English girl 
Cuuck, Joan’s boy friend 
PHINEAS PINBECKER 


Time: Thanksgiving morning. 

SerrinG: The Murrays’ living room. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Murray its seated on 
the sofa, the telephone receiver to her 


Next to her on the sofa are 
Nancy and Ciara. Dora is sitting 
in the chair to the right of the sofa; 
Joan, in the chair to the left. 

Mrs. Murray (Speaking into phone): 
Why, certainly, Sue . . . Don’t give 
it another thought. . . . We'll be de- 
lighted. . . . You think he may ar- 
rive in time for breakfast? . . . Well, 
if he does, have Chuck bring him 
along. We're having a big Thanks- 
giving this year. Nancy has invited 
a whole crowd of boys and girls over 
for breakfast before the game, and 
one more person certainly won't 
make any difference. .. . That will be 
fine. Thanks for calling, Sue... . 
(Hangs up receiver) Girls, we may 
have another guest for breakfast. A 
young Englishman, Mr. Pinbecker, 
a friend of the Wilsons. (Walks to 
door, center) Maybe he can go to the 
game with Maud. (/2its) 


ear. 


Nancy: Pinbecker! What a name! 

Ciara: What’s in a name, as Shake- 
speare says? Besides, he’d be perfect 
to take Maud to the game. A touch 
of home, and all that! 

Dora (Looking around cautiously, then 
speaking sarcastically): Where is 
Maud, our dear little exchange stu- 
dent from merry old England? 

Nancy: The last time I saw her, she 
was in Dad’s study, reading a maga- 
zine. 

Ciara: And where is her ardent lover, 
Lysander, whom she met on the 
boat coming over and hasn’t seen 
since? The craziest case of love at 
first sight I’ve ever heard of. 

Dora (Sarcastically): I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if he arrives in the next 
few minutes — in time for Thanks- 
giving breakfast. 

Nancy: Have you noticed how she 
hangs around when it’s mail time. 
CLaRA: Sure. Rushes to the door be- 

fore anybody else gets a chance. 

Dora: Practically bowled the postman 
over yesterday. 

Nancy: And she always gets a letter. 

Dora: So she says. 

JOAN (Quietly, looking from one to the 
other in surprise): What do you 
mean? 

Nancy: I don’t believe there’s a boy 
alive who can write a letter every 
single day. They just don’t come 
like that any more. 





Joan: Well, this 
name, Dora? 
Dora: Lysander Fenton. Sounds like a 

toothpaste. 

Joan: I never can remember it. Well, 
anyway, he certainly writes beauti- 
fully. 

Nancy: How do you know he writes 
beautifully? 

JoAN: She read me one of his letters 
yesterday. Swore me to secrecy. 
(Claps her hand to her mouth) Oh, I 
shouldn’t have told you, should I? 

Dora: That’s all right. She swore me 
to secrecy, too. 

Nancy (Surprised): You mean — I’m 
not the only one who heard that 
letter? 

Ciara: Not if it’s the one that begins: 
“Queen rose of the rosebud garden 
of girls.”’ 

Joan: That’s the one! (The other girls 
laugh.) Isn’t it beautiful? I only 
wish Chuck Wilson would write me 
something like that. 

Dora: If he did, I’d think he had gone 
crazy. It’s news to me that he can 
write at all. 

Ciara (Looking about and lowering her 
voice): There’s something queer 
about this whole Lysander business. 

Nancy: There sure is. If he’s as much 
in love with her as she thinks he is, 
why doesn’t he come to see her? 

Joan: Well, his work keeps him mov- 
ing about, you know. A roving re- 
porter, | think she calls him. The 
last letter she got was from Denver, 
and his next stop was Chicago. And 
after that he goes to Boston. 

Dora: I'll bet he has lots of rosebuds in 
his garden of girls. And he’s prob- 
ably been busy as a bee flitting from 
flower to flower. 


this — What's his 


CLARA: Well, it looks to me like our 
little Maudie has been stung. Why 
should a handsome chap like that 
fall for her? 

Nancy: How do you know he’s hand- 
some? 

Dora: She’s always saying he is. 

CLARA: Funny she hasn’t got a photo- 
graph of him. 

Dora: Maybe she has, but won’t show 
it tous. Afraid we'd fall in love with 
him, or something. 

Joan (Sighing): He wouldn’t have to 
be handsome to make me fall in love 
with him. Any boy who can write 
like that would sweep me off my feet. 
If only Chuck would read more 
poetry! 

Ciara: All that Chuck ever reads is 
the comics. He’s a living anthology 
of jokes. By the way, couldn’t you 
get him to lay off his funny stories 
at breakfast today? They spoil my 
appetite. 

JoAN (Shaking her head): I’m afraid it’s 
no use. He was telling me only yes- 
terday that he had a fresh supply of 
them for Thanksgiving. 

Dora: Heaven forbid! The fresh ones 
are usually worse than the old — if 
that’s possible. 

Nancy: Well, please keep Chuck away 
from Dick this morning. He and I 
are having a little difference of 
opinion, and the last time Chuck 
tried to patch things up, Dick and I 
didn’t speak for a month. 

Joan (Reflectively): You know, I really 
believe Lysander might help Chuck. 
When he arrives, I’m — 

Ciara (Insinuatingly): Lysander won’t 
arrive. 

Nancy (Giggling): I bet you’re think- 
ing the same thing I am. 





Dora: Count me in, too. 

JoAN (Puzzled): What do you girls 
mean? Are you trying to say that — 
that — 

Crara: I’m saying there’s no such per- 
son. 

Dora: He simply doesn’t exist. 

Nancy: Well, she never fooled me. I 
suspected her from the first. She 
couldn’t pull the wool over my eyes. 

Joan (Looking from one to the other in 
amazement): | wish somebody would 
explain what’ you are talking about. 
Are you trying to say that Maud 
doesn’t know any Lysander Fenton? 

Ciara: That’s about the size of it, 
little innocent. 

Joan: But what about those letters? 
She gets them almost every day. 

Dora: How stupid can one get? Did it 
ever occur to you that she might 
write them to herself? 

Joan (Still baffled): But they come 
from Denver and Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco. 

Nancy: How do you know? 

JoAN: She told me. She told you; she 
told everybody that they did. 

Dora: Have you ever seen the post- 
mark? 

Joan: No, but I 
Maud would — 

CLARA: Slip into the post office and 
mail them to this address? 

Dora (Excited): Girls, Clara has just 
given me an idea. I know how we 
can trap our dear little English 
friend. 

Nancy: Do tell, Miss Sherlock Holmes. 

Dora: I'll pretend I have a hobby 
collecting postmarks. I’ll ask her to 
give me those she gets from other 
states. 


can’t believe that 


CxiaraA: Do you think she'll fall for 
that? 

Dora: If she’s innocent, she’ll hand 
them over. 

Nancy: I wouldn’t bet on it if I were 
you. She’ll probably say, in her best 
British manner, (Imitating British 
accent) “‘Pardon me, but they’re 
much too sacred.”’ 

Dora: If she gives me just one, we'll 
know we’re wrong about her. 

Joan (Indignantly): I think you’ve 
been wrong about her all along. The 
way that poor girl has been treated 
since she arrived in Glendale is dis- 
graceful. She’s practically ostracized 
at school. The girls hardly speak to 
her, and the boys make fun of her. 
The idea of exchanging students is to 
bring about a better understanding 
among the nations of the world. 
Well, I wonder what she thinks of 
us. I wonder what kind of report 
she will take back to England about 
the treatment 
America. 

Nancy: Well, she’s responsible for it 
all, herself. 
too superior. 

Joan: But I’m afraid we haven't taken 
much trouble to understand the dif- 
ferences between the English and 
Americans. 


she received in 


She’s too stand-offish, 


CLARA: Well, you can’t blame us for 
this Lysander business. 
Joan: If she’s been lying about it, I do 
blame us. We've forced her to be a 
wallflower, and no girl likes to feel 
left out of things. She likes to think 
that there’s at least one person who 
cares — even if he exists only in her 
imagination. If she has invented 
Lysander, we’ve given her reason 





enough to do so. She’s so lonely that 
she makes my heart ache. Why do 
you suppose she reads us those let- 
ters from Lysander and swears us to 
secrecy? Because she wants desper- 
ately to win our sympathy and 
affection. 

Dora (Glancing at door, left): Hush! 
Here she comes. (Maup 
wearing an apron with pockets.) 
You’re the very person I wanted to 
see, Maud. Would you do me a 
favor? 

Mavp: I shall be glad to, if I ean. 

Dora: I have what I guess you'd calla 
strange hobby — I collect post- 
marks. Would you mind giving me 
those you get from outside the state. 

Mavp: It would be a pleasure. I have 
two letters from Lysander in my 
apron pocket. (Draws oul an en- 
velope from her pocket) Here is one. 
(Tears off posimark and hands it to 
Dora) 

Dora: Thank you. 

Mavp (Draws another envelope from 
pocket, tears off postmark and hands 
it to Dora): And here’s the other. 
(Replaces envelopes in pocket) 

Dora: Thanks. It’s mighty good of 
you to let me have them. 

Mavp: You're quite welcome. (Walks 
to center door) Now, if you'll excuse 
me, I'll go see if I may help Mrs. 
Murray with breakfast. (/rits) 

Nancy: Quick! The postmark? What 
does it say? 

Dora (Examining one of the post- 
marks): It’s pretty hard to read. 
(Amazed) Goodness! It says ‘‘Den- 
ver, Colorado.” 

Ciara: Let’s see it. (Dora hands her 
the postmark. ) 


enters, 


Nancy: What about the other? 

Dora (Examining the second postmark) : 
This one is clearer. “Chicago, 
Illinois.”’ (Sinking back in her chair 
and looking around helplessly at the 
others) Girls, I feel terrible. 

Ciara: We're a bunch of heels, that’s 
what we are! What can we do to 
make it up to Maud? 

Nancy: | know what I’m going to do 
right now. (Rises) I’m going to find 
one of my dresses that she can wear 
to the dance tonight. (Walks to door, 
left) Vl supply the dress; you supply 
the boy. (Exits) 

CLARA: That’s a pretty big order. | 
don’t believe Maud wants to go to 
the dance, anyhow. 

Joan: She will want to go if we can 
make her feel that she’s welcome. 
I'd be willing to let Chuck go with 
her — if Mr. Pinbecker can’t. 

Dora (Amazed): You would? But 
what will you do? You’ve been look- 
ing forward to going for ages. 

Joan: Oh, it won’t hurt me to spend an 
evening at home. 

CLARA: Maybe my brother Bill would 
stop by for Maud in his car. 

Dora: What do you say we chip in and 
buy a corsage for her? (NANCY en- 
lers lefl, carrying a magazine.) What's 
wrong with you, Nancy? 
seen a ghost? 

Nancy (Crossing to sofa): I’ve just had 
a shock, that’s all. And I was going 
to lend her one of my best dresses! 
(Stands in front of. sofa, staring at 
magazine) To think that we have 
such a deceiver, such a hypocrite, 
living under our own roof. I guess 
Mother will see things our way now. 
(Sinks down upon sofa) 


Have you 





Ciara: Would you mind telling us 
what you’re talking about? 

Nancy: This magazine! I went through 
the study on my way to my room, 
and there, lying face down on the 
desk was this, just where Maud had 
left it. I picked it up. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. 

Dora: Well, for Pete’s sake, don’t be so 
dramatic. What did you see in the 
magazine? Lysander’s picture? 

Nancy: No. My eyes happened to fall 
on this ad. Listen: ‘Letters mailed 
from all cities in the West. Surprise 
your friends with a distant post- 
mark — San Francisco, Denver, Chi- 
cago.” 

Ciara: I guess that clears up the mys- 
tery of Lysander all right. 

Dora: I told you he didn’t exist. She 
invented him out of thin air. 

Joan (Earnestly): I don’t believe it. 


Maud is incapable of a dishonest 
trick like that. 

Ciara: No wonder she couldn’t show 
us a photograph. (Maun enters from 
center door quietly and stands at the 
door unnoticed.) 

Nancy: She’s an impostor, that’s what 


she is. Mother and Father have 
treated her more like a member of 
the family than a mere guest, and all 
the time she’s been writing those 
letters from Lysander, herself. 

Maup (Coming forward greatly upset): 
All the time I was hoping that I 
could make you understand and 
learn to love me as your parents do. 

Nancy: So you’ve been eavesdropping, 
have you? You've added that to 
your other — 

Maup (Indignantly and tearfully): 
Don’t say any more. I can’t bear it! 
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I knew you disliked and distrusted 
me, but I] never dreamed you thought 
that I could stoop to doing the things 
you think I’ve done. Lysander does 
exist. He is coming to Glendale very 
soon — just when I can’t tell you 
now. As for remaining a guest here, 
I shall stay only long enough to prove 
that I have never deceived you 
about him or anything else. (Walks 
to door, left, and turns to face them) 
And now I am going outdoors, where 
the air is fresh and clean. (zits) 

Dora: Whew! She certainly told us off, 
didn’t she? 

Joan: Yes; and we deserve every word 
of it. (Rises) 

Ciara: Where are you going? 

Joan (Walking to door, left): I’m going 
to see if there’s anything I can do for 
that poor girl. Maybe there isn’t - 
not a single thing. (zits) 

Dora (Puzzled): I wonder if Lysander 
is a real person, after all. 

Nancy: I don’t know. I’m sorry that 
Bie 

Mrs. Murray (Entering from center 
and looking from one to the other in- 
quiringly): I thought I heard angry 
voices. Were you girls fighting with 
Maud again? It sounded as if she 
said something about leaving. (She 
sits. ) 

Nancy (Much perturbed): 
afraid she did, Mother. | 
mean to — 

Mrs. Murray (Indignanily): I’m 
ashamed of the way you girls have 
treated that poor child ever since 
she’s been here. She’s one of the 
sweetest girls I’ve ever met, and you 
have certainly made her feel like an 
alien, a stranger within our gates. 


I— I’m 
didn’t 





Did it ever occur to you that the im- 
pression we make on foreigners may 
have a lot to do with the future 
peace of the world? 

Cxara: But, Mrs. Murray, she is so 
so different from us. 

Mrs. Murray: Of course she’s differ- 
ent. If you were living with an Eng- 
lish family, wouldn’t they find you 
different? I only hope they would 
make a greater effort to understand 
their guest than we have made to 
understand ours. 

Nancy: But, Mother, she’s dishonest. 

Mrs. Murray: 
Whatever made 
thing? 

NANCY: 


Nonsense, 
you 


Nancy! 


say such a 


We — we found out about 


Lysander. He’s a myth. 
Dora: She made him up. 
Cuara: He doesn’t exist. 
Mrs. Murray: You girls are talking 


like infants. She gets a letter from 
him almost every day. 

Dora: Yes, but she writes those letters 
herself. 

Mrs. Murray: Have you all lost your 
minds? I’ve seen the envelopes. 
They’re postmarked San Francisco 
and St. Louis and Denver and 

Ciara: Oh, she attends to that all 
right. Just look at this magazine 
Nancy found. (Hands Mrs. Mur- 
RAY the magazine) 

Nancy: Did you know, Mother, that 
you can get letters mailed from dis- 
tant points? See that little ad in the 
right-hand Maud was 
reading that magazine only a few 
minutes ago. It was open at that 
page when I picked it up. (Mrs. 
Murray glances over advertisement 
and then 


column? 


losses magazine aside.) 


Doesn’t that prove we are right? 

Mrs. Murray: Ridiculous! At best 
—or worst—it is only circum- 
stantial evidence. The fact that 
Maud was reading the magazine a 
few minutes ago is not important. 
She'd have to have read the ad weeks 
ago, if she were going to use the 
letter service. The only thing this 
whole business proves is that all of 
you have been too much inclined to 
suspect a girl whom you misjudge 
and dislike. (Rises) And believe 
me, life will teach you how easy 
that is. I do think all you girls owe 
Maud an apology, and I am going 
to her right now to tell her how sorry 
I am that this had to happen in 
my home. (zits) 

Nancy: Mother makes me feel like a 
criminal. She’s always so sure of 
what she says and does. And, of 
course she’s right about the maga- 
zine. Then, too, Maud said that 
Lysander is coming. Do you suppose 
that — 

Dora: No! She had to say that. We 
forced her hand. Sooner or later, 
she'll have a letter or telegram say- 
ing that he has been unavoidably 
detained. 

Cuuck (Enlering from right): Greetings, 
ladies. I suppose you know the key 
to happiness on Thanksgiving? 

Dora (Sighing resignedly): No, but I 
suppose we'll have to ask. What is 
the key to happiness on Thanks- 
giving? 

Cuuck: Tur-key. (Laughs) Get it? 
(Looks from one to the other, dis- 
appointed) Haven't you girls any 
sense of humor? Maybe you don’t 
understand. You see — 





Dora: Don’t add to our misery by ex- 
plaining. (Rising) I'll call Joan. 
(Walks to door left and calls) Joan! 
Joan! Chuck’s here! (Other girls 
rise.) 

Cuuck: | heard a good one about a 
football player. It seems — 

Ciara (Raising her hand imploringly) : 
Please, Chuck! Not on an empty 
stomach. (Followed by other girls, 
she walks to center door.) Wait until 
after breakfast. We'll see you later. 
We promised Mrs. Murray we'd set 
the table for her. (They go out.) 

Joan (Entering left): Oh, Chuck, I’m 
so glad you came early. (Walks to 
sofa) Did you get two tickets to the 
game this morning? (Sits) 

Cuuck: Of course I got them. Two 
on the fifty-yard line. That reminds 
me: What did the football say to the 
football player? 

Joan (Resignedly): All right? What 
did the football say to the football 
player? 

Cuuck: I get a great kick out of you. 
(Laughs, slaps his thigh, and then 
slares al JOAN in disappointment) 
Why, you’re not even smiling! Don’t 
you get the point? You see — 

Joan (Seriously): Yes, Chuck, I do 
get it; I really do. (Pats the sofa) 
Sit here. (CHuck sits.) I’m in a 
very serious mood. Could you get 
another ticket to the game 
with us? 

Cuuck (Amazed): Say, Joan, don’t you 
want to go to the game with just me? 

Joan: Of course I do, Chuck, but a — 
a kind of emergency has come up. 
Maud is in her room right now, 
almost hysterical, and I thought if 
we took her to the game it might 


a seat 


help. Please try to get another ticket 
Chuck. Do it for my sake. 

Cuuck: There’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do for you, Joan. But what’s the 
matter with Maud? 

Joan: Oh, the girls have been awfully 
cruel to her. They’re suspicius of 
those letters she’s always getting 
from Lysander. And they think it’s 
strange she doesn’t have a photo- 
graph of him. 

Cuuck: No photograph? Is that all? 
I can fix that up for her, easily. 

Joan (Laying a hand upon his arm): 
Now, Chuck, don’t meddle. You 
will only —— 

Cuuck: Those babbling dames! They 
make me sick. And the guys at 
school are not much better. Still, 
I guess I have to agree with them 
about Lysander. I have proof! 

Joan (Stunned): You mean that 
that you — 

Cuuck (Nodding): Yeah — it all came 
to me in English class yesterday. 
Miss Brooks was talking about the 
characters in Shakespeare, and she 
mentioned one in Midsummer 
Night's Dream called Lysander. And 
then one of the girls popped up and 
asked if she knew any character by 
the name of Fenton, and Miss 
Brooks said he’s the young lover in 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Don’t you 
see? Maud just put the two names 
together and got Lysander Fenton. 
And I found out about this ‘‘Queen 
rose of the rosebud garden”’ stuff, 
too. 

JOAN (Hesitantly): You mean — that 
— that’s made up? 

Cuuck (Nodding): Lifted right out of 
Tennyson — from the poem called 





“Maud.” See how appropriate it is? 
Joan (Tremulously): Oh, Chuck, I — 
I’m almost sorry you told me. I 
did so want to believe in Maud. 
Cuuck: Go right on believing in her. 
Ido. I think she’s a mighty fine gal. 
Yesterday, I almost punched one of 
the fellows in the nose for making a 
crack about Lysander. When a 
person is as lonely as Maud has been, 
it does something to you. I’m a 
hundred percent for her. If no 
Lysander exists, I’ll invent one. 
I’ve got somebody in mind right 
now who'd be perfect for the part. 
Joan: Now, Chuck, don’t do anything 
rash. You're one sweet boy, but 
your schemes for patching things up 
have gone wrong too often. And 


this is a serious situation. Besides, 
Maud wouldn’t accept somebody 
who pretended that he was Lysander! 


Cuuck: I'll bet she would! It would 
take her off the hook, and it would 
give her a chance to pay off those 
dames that have been so nasty to 
her. And, who knows, the guy 
might fall for her. 

Joan (Patting his hand): Well, run 
along now and get that extra 
ticket. (CHucK rises.) Mrs. Murray 
wants to have breakfast promptly 
so that we can leave for the game 
in plenty of time. 

Cuuck (Walking to door, right): It 
won’t take three minutes. The 
manager of the team lives next 
door to me, and he’s sure to have 
some tickets left. (Hzits right) 

Maup (Entering left): Oh, Joan, I’m 
so glad to find you here alone. 
(Crosses to sofa) I have something 


to say to you. (Sits) Something I 
should have told you long ago. 

Joan (Nervously): You don’t mean — 
about — about Lysander? 

Maun: No; it’s not Lysander this 
time. It’s about you. I want you to 
know how much I appreciate all 
you’ve done for me. You’ve been 
so kind and understanding. I'll 
never forget it. 

Joan (Taking her hand affectionately) : 
And you won’t leave, will you? It 
would just about break Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s heart if you left. And Mr. 
Murray’s and mine and — 

Maup (Gently ironical): And _ the 
hearts of all the girls in there? (Nods 
towards center door) 

Joan: Yes, Maud, theirs too. They 
are really a fine bunch when you 
get to know them. They feel 
terrible right now about the way 
they’ve acted. Once they under- 
stand you, they’ll be friends worth 
having. Won’t you give them 
another chance? 

Mavp (Slowly): Yes— Ill try. (Re- 
flectively) Perhaps I haven’t been 
willing to meet them half way. 

Joan: Chuck and I want you to go to 
the game with us this morning. 
Will you? 

Maun: Ill be glad to, if you think that 
— (Telephone rings.) Shall I answer 
it? (Joan nods. Mavup puts re- 
ceiver to her ear.) Yes, Maud is 
speaking . . . (Joyously) You did? 
When? . . . You'll be over in a few 
minutes? . . . Oh, I’ve dreamed of 
this for weeks! (Replaces receiver 
and turns to Joan) That was Ly- 
sander! (Clapping her hands hap- 





pily) He’s here — in Glendale. He’s 
coming to see me right away. 

Joan (Trying to appear delighted): 
Oh, Maud, I’m so happy for you. 
(Maup rises.) 

Maup (Crossing to door, left): Oh, I 
must put on another dress. (Ezits 
as Nancy, Dora and Ciara enter) 

Nancy: Was that the telephone? 

Joan: Yes — for Maud. 

Dora: Who was it? Did she — 

Joan (Dejectedly): She said it was 
Lysander. 

CuaRA: She said it was? So you're 
getting suspicious too,. If it wasn’t 
Lysander, who was it? 

JoAN (Reluctantly): Um afraid it was 
Chuck. 

Dora (Amazed): Chuck? What's 
happened to him? Do you suppose 
he’s fallen for her? 

Joan: When he was here a few minutes 
ago he said he felt sorry for Maud 
and he was going to invent a 
Lysander. I guess I didn’t take him 
seriously enough or I might have 
stopped him. 

Nancy: Every time that guy tries to 
straighten things out, he messes 
them up worse than ever. 

Mrs. Murray (Entering and standing 
at center door): Girls, it looks like 
we'll be having another guest for 
breakfast — Mr. Pinbecker has ar- 
rived at Chuck’s. I just had a peek 
at him from the kitchen window. 
And he’s as handsome as a Greek 
god. You’ll have to put another leaf 
in the table and set another plate. 
(Exits) 

Dora: We'd set at least two for a 
Greek god. (Followed by the girls, 
she goes out center) 


Joan (Slowly and thoughtfully as she 
exits): I think I’m beginning to un- 
derstand. (Door right opens slowly. 
Cuuck pokes his head in, looks about 
cautiously, then walks quickly to the 
table, carrying a large photograph. 
He places this carefully on the table 
in a conspicuous position, and goes out 
closing the door with a slight, deliberate 
bang.) 

Nancy (Entering center): What was 
that? I thought I heard the front 
door shut. (Looks about, then walks 
to desk, picks up picture and studies 
it a moment) Girls! Girls! (Joan, 
Caro, and Dora enter from center. 
She shows them the photograph.) 
Look at this! (They crowd around 
her.) 

Dora: He looks like a movie star. 

Ciara: What beautiful hair he has! 

Nancy: Did you ever see such ex- 
pressive eyes? 

Joan: [ll bet Chuck is back of this. 
I wonder where he got hold of that 
picture. 

Nancy: And look! There’s a card 
slipped under the corner of the 
frame. (Struck by a sudden thought) 
Mother! Could you come here a 
minute? 

Dora: Well, Chuck showed good taste. 
I'll say that for him. (Mrs. Mur- 
RAY enters from center.) 

Nancy: I have something to show you. 
(Mrs. Murray crosses to table and 
Nancy hands her the photograph.) 
What do you think of that? 

Ciara: It’s Lysander Fenton. 
his name is signed on that card. 

Mrs. Murray (Handing photograph 
back to Nancy): It’s not Lysander 
anybody. It’s that young Pin- 


See, 





becker next door, that’s who it is. 
This looks like one of Chuck 
Wilson’s silly jokes. (Walks to door, 
center) The picture was probably in- 
tended as a gift for Chuck’s parents. 
(Pauses at door) When Chuck gets 
here, tell him to return it to them 
at once. (zits) 

Cuuck (Eniering right, half pulling 
PINBECKER along by the arm): 
Ladies, I have the honor of pre- 
senting to you Mr. Lysander Fenton. 

Dora (With veiled sarcasm, stressing 
the name) : How are you, Mr.Fenton? 

PINBECKER: Why not call me Ly- 
sander? All my friends do. 

Cuara (To Nancy): Oh, 
sweet! 

Dora: You’re the image of that pic- 
ture. (Points to photograph) 

PINBECKER: What picture? (Sees photo- 
graph and picks it up) Say, Chuck, I 
just don’t get all this. What’s this 
photo doing here? 

Cuuck (Embarrassed): I — I borrowed 
it for a while. I just brought it over 
to pretend that it was for Maud, I 
thought she would take it to her 
room before now. It was on our liv- 
ing room table and I guess you 
meant it for Mother and Dad. 

PrnspeckerR: But I didn’t. It is for 
Maud. 

Cuuck (Amazed): It is? 

PINBECKER (Studying card attached to 
photograph): But who wrote this in- 
scription? 

Ciara (Looking over his shoulder): 
That looks illegible enough to be 
Chuck’s handwriting. 

Y‘nuck (Still embarrassed): Yes, I — I 
wrote that. 

PInBECKER (Reading): ‘‘For the queen 


isn’t he 
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rose in the rosebud garden of girls.”’ 
(Amazed) Just what I intended to 
write. (70 Cuuck) You must be a 
mind reader. 

Cuuck (Much relieved, jubilantly to 
JOAN): Say, can’t this boy act? 
Didn’t I tell you I’d find somebody 
to play the part? 

PInBECKER: But I meant to add some- 
thing. Remember these lines from 
Tennyson’s Maud? 

“She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed.” 
(Maun enters left) What an appro- 
priate time to enter! (He advances 
toward her, both hands extended.) 

Mavup: Lysander! (Takes his hands in 
her own) This is too good to be true. 
(They stand, hands clasped, looking 
into each other's eyes.) 

Cuuck (Trtumphanily to Joan): This 
gal is pretty good at acting, too. I 
knew she’d go along with it. 

Mrs. Murray (Entering center): Where 
did you girls put — (Seeing Piv- 
BECKER) Isn’t this Mr. Pinbecker? 

PryBeckerR: Yes, my name is Pin- 
becker. (Drops Maup’s hands, and 
turns to bow to Mrs. Murray) 

YnuCK (Disconsolately to JOAN): Gee 
whiz! He’s letting us down. 

Maup (Staring al PINBECKER, amazed 
and hurt): 1 don’t understand. 

Dora: You can’t be Pinbecker. You 
said you were Lysander Fenton. 

PrnBecker: I am Lysander Fenton. 

Nancy: What goes on here? 

Ciara: You can’t be both. You're not 
twins, are you? 

Joan: I think I see. You must have 
changed your name. Why? 





PINBECKER: Wouldn't you, if you had 
been christened Phineas Pingle Pin- 
becker? Besides, a leading American 
newspaper syndicate offered me an 
attractive contract to write articles 
on the United States from a British 
student’s point of view, but insisted 
| would have to use another name. 
I had signed that contract and had 
become Lysander Fenton when | 
met Maud aboard ship, and I de- 
cided I would prefer to have her call 
me Lysander than the beasthy name 
of Phineas. 

JOAN: | can’t say that I blame you. 
But what about the Wilsons? Didn't 
they know anything about it? 

PINBECKER: Not a thing. My father 
knew Mr. Wilson in England during 
the war. When Father learned that 
| was coming to Glendale, he cabled 
Mr. Wilson that I would be here to- 


day, and then he cabled me to look 


up his old friend. Of course, the 
Wilsons know me only as Pinbecker. 

Dora: Well, your new name really does 
suit you better. 

PINBECKER: What I can’t understand 
is how Chuck, here, knew that I was 
Lysander. I hadn’t been in his 
house five minutes before he grabbed 
me by the arm, said, “You’re Ly- 
sander Fenton,” and hustled me over 
here before I could catch my breath. 
Said he’d explain later. 

Cuuck (Hmbarrassed): Maybe — 
maybe we’d better call it intuition. 
Mrs. Murray (Playfully reproachful) : 

I guess we'd better call it one of 


Chuck Wilson’s mad schemes to 
straighten things out. 

Nancy: Well, for once it didn’t back- 
fire! I can only hope that Maud will 
forgive me for my lack of under- 
standing and friendship. 

Ciara: And me, too. 

Dora: And me most of all. But now 
we have the whole day ahead of us 
to prove we're really glad you're 
here, Maud — and Thanksgiving 
Day is just the kind of day for that. 

Cuuck: Sure — the Pilgrims and the 
Indians got together, and I hear 
they didn’t understand each other at 
first. 

Maup: Yes, from now on I think we 
shall understand each other better. 
The things that divide us are very 
small; the things that should unite 
us are far more important. 

PINBECKER (Looking from one to the 
other): What is all this? I must con- 
fess that I — 

Mrs. Murray: Never mind now. It's 
almost time for breakfast, and as 
soon as the other boys get here we 
can eat. Come on, girls, you put the 
finishing touches on the table while | 
start scrambling the eggs. 

PINBECKER: Eggs? I thought you 
Americans had turkey on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Ciara: But not for breakfast! 

Cuuck: Ha, ha! The yolk’s on you. 
Get it? (All groan as the curtain 
closes.) 


THE END 
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The Boy Next Door 


by John Murray 


Characters 
ELLEN YORK 
Mrs. York 
Mrs. WILLS 
Bos CLARK 
LAWYER Drxon 

Serrine: The living room of the York 
house. 

Time: Late afternoon. 

Ar Rise: ELuen York stands by 
window at left, apparently looking for 
someone. Mrs. York, her mother. 
and Mrs. Wits sit on couch down- 
stage center, busily conversing. Mrs, 
Wits finally places her cup and 
saucer on the table and rises. ELLEN 
continues to look out window. 

Mrs. Wiis: I really have to go now, 
Mrs. York, but I can’t tell you how 
much I enjoyed my visit. 

Mrs. York: It was nice seeing you 
again, Mrs. Wills. Please come soon, 
won’t you? (Turns to window) Ellen, 
Ellen! (ELLEN continues to stare out 
window.) Ellen! 

ELLEN (Turning 
Mother? 

Mrs. York: Mrs. Wills is ready to 
leave now. 

ELLEN (Smiling): I’m sorry if I was 
rude, but I was watching for — 
(Breaks off) I—I1 wanted to see if 
Bob had come home yet. 

Mrs. Wiis (Excited): Oohh! Is today 
the day? 

ELLEN (Hesitating) : Yes, he’s supposed 
to be here soon. 


quickly): Yes, 


Mrs. Wits: I didn’t know. Really, 
I'd love to stay but I must be going. 

Mrs. York: Gracious, it is getting 
late. 

Mrs. WILi3s (Confidentially): I wonder 
why he’s coming back. 

Mrs. York: Who? 

Mrs. W118 (Quickly): Why, Bob Clark, 
ef course! Really, Alice! Don’t 
try to pretend that you’re not in- 
terested. 

Mrs. York: The house next door be- 
longs to Bob. I suppose he can come 
home if he chooses. 

Mrs. Wits: Well! I certainly would 
not want to return to that house! 
Imagine! Coming back to the place 
where it happened! 

ELLEN: If you'll excuse me, I’ll go to 
my room. (Turns upstage center) 

Mrs. York: Oh, Ellen; I wanted you 
to help me with supper. 

ELLEN (Quickly): Vll see you later, 
Mother. I’ll see — (She sobs.) 

Mrs. York: Ellen, what’s the matter? 

ELLEN (Quickly): Oh, everything is so 
unfair. Bob Clark is coming home 
today and everybody in town is 
wondering — speculating. (Loudly) 
Why can’t they leave him alone? 

Mrs. Wiius (Offended): Well, no one is 
bothering him, my dear. It’s only 

ELLEN: What is it, then? Why is 
everyone so nervous and excited 
about his home-coming? 

Mrs. Wiis (Coldly): Naturally, 
everyone is excited. I, myself, took 





a great deal of interest in the Clark 
case. 

ELLEN: Too many people have taken 
an interest in the Clark case. Too 
many gossips have tried to ruin Bob’s 
life. 

Mrs. Wits: I’ve never been so in- 
sulted! (She pulls coat haughtily 
around shoulders.) Ellen — you’re 
absolutely — Oohh! (She storms up- 
stage center and exits, Mrs. York 
following at her heels. ELLEN sits on 
couch and sobs. Mrs. York returns. 
She smiles sadly and joins daughter 
on couch. She places her arm around 
ELLEN’s shoulders.) 

Mrs. York: You weren't very nice to 
Mrs. Wills. 

ELLEN: She was only trying to pry into 
Bob’s affairs, Mother. 
understand that? 

Mrs. York: Yes, I suppose that’s true. 
She never visited us at this time of 
day before. 

ELLEN ([ndignanily): She made _ be- 
lieve she didn’t know Bob was 
coming back today. She knew the 
date, all right! She’s been broad- 
casting it around town for the past 
two weeks—ever since Bob de- 
cided to open up the old Clark house. 

Mrs. York (Comforting) : There! There! 
You must control yourself. 

ELLEN: But Bob doesn’t want any 
publicity. Oh, that whole business a 
year ago was too much for him. 

Mrs. York: Yes, it was very hard for 
an eighteen year-old-boy. 

Ex.Len: And now he wants to come 
home. Oh, I won’t let anyone hurt 
his home-coming. I won’t! 

Mrs. York: You like Bob, don’t you? 

E..EeNn (Looking up): Like Bob? Oh, 


Can't you 
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Mother, I chummed with Bob as 
long as I can remember. I'll never 
forget the day he went to live with 
his aunt. I lost the best friend I 
ever had. 

Mrs. York (Smiling): And now you're 
both nineteen. That’s a serious age, 
my dear. 

KLLEN: Bob’s written to me _ oc- 
casionally and I’ve always tried to 
send him cheerful letters. Oh, I 
want to help him, Mother! 

Mrs. York: Help? 

ELLEN: Someone has to help him. He’s 
so alone. 

Mrs. York: Yes. Since his father’s 
death, he is pretty much alone. 

ELLEN (Rising): And I will help him. 
I'll help him get to the bottom of all 
that mystery at the Clark house, if 
it’s the last thing I ever do! 

Mrs. York: How can you help him? 
Why, the finest detectives in these 
parts investigated the case. 

ELLEN (Determined): Vl help him 
clear his father’s name! 

Mrs. York: But there’s so little any- 
one can do. And Mr. Clark is dead. 

Eien: That’s why Bob is coming 
back. He wants to find the truth 
about what happened thai night. If 
I could only think of something — 

Mrs. York: What are you going to do? 

ELLEN (Helplessly): 1 — 1 don’t know. 
Oh, Mother, my mind’s so hazy 
about the whole business. If you 
could only tell me something about 
it. 

Mrs. York: 1? What could I tell you? 

Eten: You never wanted to talk 
about the Clark case. 

Mrs. York: I don’t know anything 
about it. 





ELLEN: I always felt that you knew 
more than you pretended. Even the 
very next morning after it happened, 
you wouldn’t tell me anything. I 
had to get all my information from 
the newspapers. 

Mrs. York: Ellen! 

ELLEN: I’m sorry, Mother, but please 
tell me what you know. After all, 
it happened just next door. 

Mrs. York: I — I'd rather not talk 
about it. (Smiling) Don’t you think 
it’s better if we forget the whole 
thing? 

ELLEN: Forget? Forget! How can we 
forget that terrible uight? 

Mrs. York: But there’s nothing we 
can do. 

ELLEN: Stop saying that, Mother! If 
we could only think, maybe we 
could come up with something to 
help Bob. 


Mrs. York (Slowly): What would you 
like me to tell you, Ellen? 
ELLEN: I want you to tell me every- 


thing you remember about that 
night. 

Mrs. York: I'd rather not think about 
it. 

ELLEN: We have to, Mother. 
know it’s terrible — but try to re- 
member. (Mrs. York rises, walks 
to window and stares out for a long 
moment. She slowly returns to couch.) 

Mrs. York: I'll never forget it as 
long as I live. Poor Mr. Clark! | 
remember I was awakened when our 
doorbell rang. Such a long, per- 
sistent ring! I came downstairs and 
found him standing there, alone and 
cold, on the front porch. 

ELLEN (Anziously): Yes, Mother? 

Mrs. York: He came into the house 


Oh, | 


like a person in a trance. He told 
me that he found his wife in the 
living room suffering from shock. 
He had called the doctor and then 
he stumbled out into the storm. 

ELLEN: Did he stay here long? 

Mrs. York: He was here until the 
police came. They questioned him 
here — in this room! 

ELLEN: It must have been terrible for 
the poor man. Finding his wife - 
and then the police. 

Mrs. York: He took it badly — but 
the police had to be called. It is 
their duty to investigate any 
mysterious case. 

ELLEN: Mother — exactly what did 
happen to Mrs. Clark? 

Mrs. York: Well, that’s a difficult 
question to answer. You remember 
her, of course. 

ELLEN: Yes, but even though I spent 
a lot of time over at Bob’s, I never 
saw her too often. She was always 
in her bedroom — with a nurse. 

Mrs. York (Nodding): Mrs. Clark was 
a sick woman. Bob and Mr. Clark 
were very kind and patient in caring 
for her. 

ELLEN: Yes, I know. 

Mrs. York: Fortunately, she had a 
great deal of money, so she could 
afford good doctors and nurses. 

ELLEN: But no one could help her? 

Mrs. York: I understand it was a 
matter of helping herself. She was 
chronically ill, but a good deal of 
the trouble rested with herself. 

ELLEN: What do you mean? 

Mrs. York: She was terribly nervous 
and worried all the time. And that 
night! It didn’t take much to shock 
her into her present condition. 





Ex.en: Did Mr. Clark tell you what 
had happened to shock his wife? 

Mrs. York: There wasn’t too much 
he could tell me. He didn’t know 
what happened. 

ELLEN: But everyone in town thought 
he knew the truth. 

Mrs. York: Yes, everyone blamed him 
for his wife’s condition. 

ELueNn: Oh, that’s terrible! Mother, 
you said it was raining that night. 

Mrs. York: Yes, it was raining. Mr. 
Clark was drenched. It was one of 
those frightening summer storms. 
Thunder and lightning — 

ELLEN: Do you think that the storm 
might have shocked Mrs. Clark? 

Mrs. York: No, I don’t believe that. 
The doctor who examined her that 
night said she was suffering from 
some physical shock. I hardly think 
the thunder and lightning were re- 
sponsible. 

ELLEN: Did the police keep Mr. Clark 
here long? 

Mrs. York: No, not too long. They 
asked him a lot of questions and 
then they went away. And Mr. 
Clark went back to that house! 

ELLEN: It must have been awful — 
going back. Was Mrs. Clark still 
there? 

Mrs. York: No, the doctor ordered 
her to the hospital. The doctor 
gave her illness a long, technical 
name which actually meant she was 
in a state of severe amnesia. Her 
memory was gone. (Slowly) She’s 
still in the hospital — like a helpless 
child — frightened by something she 
saw that night! 

ELLEN (Fearfully) : Oh, Mother, who — 
what could she have seen? 
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Mrs. York: I don’t know, Ellen. Mr. 
Clark told the police that he heard 
his wife walking around in her room 
a little after midnight. Some time 
after that he heard her footsteps on 
the stairs. She must have gone down 
directly to the living room. 

ELLEN: Was she in the habit of walking 
around at night? 

Mrs. York: Yes. You see, her nurse 
left at eight and she used to walk 
around by herself after that. 

ELLEN: Wasn’t that dangerous? 

Mrs. York: No. As a matter of fact, 
the doctor endorsed it. He thought 
the self-reliance might help her. 

Eien: And Mr. Clark heard her on 
the stairs? 

Mrs. York: Yes. She evidently wanted 
a book because she went directly to 
the living room. In a few minutes, 
Mr. Clark heard her scream — and 
then a heavy crash. 

ExLeN (Excitedly): What happened 
then? 

Mrs. York: He rushed downstairs and 
found her huddled on the living room 
floor. Her eyes were blank — staring, 
and she had a weak heartbeat. 

Ex:uen: Oh, how horrible! Wasn’t 
anyone else in the house? 

Mrs. York: The only other person in 
the house was Bob. He was asleep 
in his room. I guess he slept through 
most of the excitement. 

ELLEN (Quickly): And what did Mr. 
Clark do then? 

Mrs. York: Well, he was pretty upset, 
but he picked his wife up and put 
her on the couch. Then he called 
for the doctor. 

Even: And then Mr. Clark came here? 

Mrs. York: Yes, after the doctor ar- 





rived and sent Mrs. Clark to the 
hospital, Mr. Clark said he couldn’t 
stand his house any longer. He 
went out walking in the rain and 
came here. 

ELLEN: That’s terrible. (Thoughtfully) 
But he called only the doctor? 

Mrs. York: Yes. 

ELLEN: Well, who called the police? 

Mrs. York: The doctor called them. 

ELLen: But why? 

Mrs. York: I imagine he thought 
something was very strange about 
Mrs. Clark’s condition. He didn’t 
think that she had suffered any 
ordinary shock. (Slowly) You see, 
he had treated her for years and — 
well, he had never found her like 
that before! 

ELEN: Did you see her, Mother? 

Mrs. York: Not at first, but I visited 
her at the hospital a week later. 


Eien: Did she recognize you? 

Mrs. York: Recognize me? 
no! She didn’t even know I was in 
the room. She lay on the bed, pain- 
fully thin and weak, and stared at 
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the ceiling. Her condition hasn’t 
changed much since then. 

ELLEN (Slowly): She’s been like that 
for a year! (Thoughtfully) She saw 
something that frightened her 
terribly. Oh, Mother, what could it 
have been? 

Mrs. York: I don’t know. (ELLEN 
walks to window, looks out, and turns 
to Mrs. York«.) 

ELLEN: [ wonder what she saw. (More 
soberly) But what about Mr. Clark? 

Mrs. York: Well, as I mentioned be- 
fore, Mrs. Clark was worth a great 
deal of money. When the news 
spread around town about her con- 
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dition, there was a tidal wave of 
gossip. 

Een (Bitterly): People always talk. 

Mrs. York: They talk unfairly, too! 
But it was the popular belief that 
Mr. Ciark had done something to 
frighten his wife — something terri- 
fying — in order to gain control of 
her money. 

Een: That’s cruel. And very untrue! 
I don’t believe it. 

Mrs. York: None of us wanted to be- 
lieve it — but there it was! Pretty 
soon the gossip reached Mr. Clark 
and, after all that had happened, he 
just closed up the house, sent Bob to 
his aunt’s and moved away. 

ELLEN: I only saw Bob once after that 
terrible night and the house hasn’t 
been opened since. 

Mrs. York: No, it’s stood like a hollow 
shell for twelve months. 

ELLEN (Thoughtfully): I wonder what 
it’s like inside now. I wonder what 
Bob will find when he returns. 

Mrs. York: Well, he’s had a couple of 
women up from town cleaning it 
for the past two weeks, so it 
shouldn’t be too bad. But those 
women will never be able to wipe 
away the unhappy memories. 

ELLEN: Bob will get to the truth. 
know he will. 

Mrs. York: You shouldn’t be too 
optimistic, Ellen. 

ELLEN (Hopefully): He'll find the 
truth —and I'll help him. (Mrs. 
York glances at wristwatch.) 

Mrs. York: Gracious! I’d_ better 
freshen up. Lawyer Dixon will be 
here any minute. 

ELLEN: Lawyer Dixon? 

Mrs. York: Yes, I invited him out 
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tonight. I wanted to talk to him 
about some stocks. 

ELLEN (Laughing): He’s a funny, little 
man. I always see him going around 
town bumping into store windows 
and tripping on the sidewalk. 

Mrs. York: Yes, he’s pretty near- 
sighted and, do you know, it was I 
who finally got him to wear glasses? 

Eien: They don’t help him too much. 
He sees very little. 

Mrs. York: That's very true. but his 
eyes were much worse before he 
began wearing glasses. (Laughing) 
A year ago, I jokingly told him I'd 
take my business elsewhere if he 
didn’t buy glasses — and he bought 
a pair a few days later! 

ELLEN: Poor, old Mr. Dixon! 
boss him around terribly. 

Mrs. York: Yes, I suppose I do. And 
he’s been a wonderful help with my 
affairs. 

ELLEN: When did you first hire him? 

Mrs. York (Thoughtfully): Now, let 
me see. Oh, yes! It was just around 
the time of the Clark business. 

ELLEN: Oh. 

Mrs. York: Yes, I wanted him to ar- 
range the sale of your grandmother’s 
diamond neckiace. 

ELLEN: Oh, yes, I remember that 
beautiful necklace. 
sorry you sold it. 

Mrs. York: Well, it brought us a good 
price and, really, we weren’t in any 
position at that time to keep a dia- 
mond necklace. 

Eien: And Mr. Dixon’s handled your 
business ever since? 

Mrs. York: That’s right. I got the 
necklace out of the safe deposit box, 
kept it here over night and the 


You 
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following day Mr. Dixon came here 
with the buyer and closed the trans- 
action. It was — (Breaks off, stands 
and presses her hands against her 
temples) 

ELLEN (Anziously): Mother! 
the matter? 

Mrs. York: I just remembered some- 
thing — something that brought 
that awful Clark business back to 
my mind. 

ELLEN (Quickly): Yes? 

Mrs. York: I sold the necklace the 
day after that terrible night! (She 
shudders.) Oh, why must everything 
I do remind me of that house? 
(Walks quickly to window and lowers 
the blind. She turns to Even.) | 
want you to be nice to Bob, Ellen, 
but I never want to hear anything 
about the events of that night again. 

ELLEN (Crestfallen): Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. York: There’s nothing we can 
do about it and_ these old 
memories can hurt so many people. 

ELLEN: But, Mother — we, all of us, 
want to help to clear Mr. Clark’s 
name. 

Mrs. York: There’s nothing we can 
do. Please don’t speak about it 
any more. (More softly) I'm sorry, 
Ellen, but talking about the affair 
has unnerved me terribly. 
her hair from her forehead) IUll see 
you later. (She exits upstage center. 
Alone, ELLEN walks thoughtfully to 
window and raises the blind. She 
stares at Clark house. She smiles.) 

ELuien: Oh, Bob’s home!. His car is in 
the driveway. (She turns excitedly as 
doorbell rings and exits upstage center. 
Voices are heard in the hall. She 
returns with Bop CLARK.) 


What's 


(Sweeps 





ELLEN: Bob! I can’t believe it’s you. 
Why, you haven’t changed at all. 

Bos (Laughing): I guess a guy doesn’t 
change too much in a year. But 
you’ve grown up. I can’t picture 
you as the girl who used to throw 
apples at me in the orchard. 

ELLEN: I guess I was pretty awful. 
(Soberly) But it’s wonderful to have 
you home. 

Bos (Slowly): 1 wonder if the good 
people in town will think it’s so 
wonderful. 

ELLEN: Don’t think about them. 

Bos: What else can I think? What else 
can | do? 

ELLEN: Let’s not talk about it, Bob. 

Bos: No! I’m not going to run away 
any longer. Dad died with a broken 
heart and everyone condemned him 
for Mother’s condition. I have to do 
something! 

ELLEN: How is your Mother? 

Bos (Shaking head): | saw her a month 
ago. She’s just about the same. 

ELLEN: Oh, I’m sorry. 

Bos: That’s why this trip home is so 
important to me. That’s why I have 
to find out what really happened. 

ELLEN: I'll help you, Bob. 

Bos: Thanks, Ellen, but it’s my fight. 
This town was against Dad! 

ELLEN: What are you going to do? 

Bos: I don’t know — but Ill think of 
something. 

ELLEN (Helpfully): | know you will! 
Did you go to your house yet? 

Bos: Yes. The cleaning women did 
a good job. From all appearances, 
I might never have been away. 

ELLEN: It’s a lovely place. I’ve always 
loved both these houses. 
and Bos walk to window.) 
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Bos: Yes, they might be easily called 
twin houses. 

ELLEN: I guess the original owner must 
have built them at the same time. 
Why, it’s almost impossible to tell 
them apart. 

Bos: And our rooms are the same. 
Why, excepting for the furniture, I'd 
swear that this was my living room! 

ELLEN: Yes, and both houses have a 
common driveway. That doesn’t 
help matters, either. 

Bos (Laughing): Yes, | remember the 
salesmen coming to our door think- 
ing it was your house! 

ELLEN: Why, Bob Clark! And what's 
wrong with having salemen at our 
door? 

Bos: Oh, nothing. I just mentioned it. 
And let’s not fight on my first night 
home. (Softly) Home! It’s not a 
very warm home-coming, I guess, 
going to an empty house. 

ELLEN: Why don’t you stay here? 

Bos: No, | have to stay in my house if 
I expect to find anything. I’m going 
to go through all Mother’s papers 
in hopes that I'll find a clue to the 
mystery. 

ELLEN: Do you have any idea what 
might have frightened your mother? 

Bor: Oh, I did a lot of thinking, but 
it’s too crazy to even mention it. 

ELLEN: Please tell me. 

Bos: I can’t Ellen. But if anything 
develops — (Doorbell rings. Vovees 
are heard in the hallway. Mrs. Yor« 
enters with LAWYER DIxon.) 

Mrs. York: Bob! How grand to see 
you! (Shakes Bos’s hand. She turns 
to Dixon.) You remember Bob? 
He’s home, Mr. Dixon! 

Dixon (Adjusting glasses): Who? 





Mrs. York: Bob Clark. (Drxon 
fingers glasses and peers at Bos.) 

Drxon: Clark — yes! Yes, Bob Clark! 
(Sternly) What are you doing back 
here, young man? 

Bos: I guess I have a right to come 
to my own house. 

Drxon: You should have stayed away. 

Bos: What do you mean? 

Mrs. York: Mr. Dixon! I think that 
Bob has a perfect right to return to 
town. 

Drxon (To Bos): People are talking, 
young man. 

Bos (Slowly): I hope the right ones 
will talk. I might learn a few things. 

Mrs. York (Nervously): Won't you 
stay for dinner, Bob? 

Bos: Yes, thank you, Mrs. York. I 
certainly appreciate the invitation. 

Eien: Oh, that’s fine. I’ll run into 


town if you need any extra groceries, 


Mother. 

Mrs. York: That won’t be necessary, 
Ellen. I guess Bob’ll drive me, if 
we need anything. 

Drxon: But what about our business, 
Mrs. York? 

Mrs. York: That can wait until after 
dinner. You're going to stay for 
dinner, too. 

Drxon (Nervously): I—I can’t. I 
have to get back home. 

Mrs. York: But your taxi just left 
you here. 

Drxon (Quickly) : 1 — I can get another 
one. 

Bos: You don’t seem too anxious to 
stay, Mr. Dixon. 

Drxon: I—I can’t stay. 
nervously at his collar.) 

Bos: What’s the matter? 
like the company? 


(He tugs 
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Dixon: I don’t understand what you 
mean, young man. 

Bos: Do you object to my being here? 
A little while ago you said that I 
shouldn’t have come back to town. 
Why should I have stayed away? 

Drxon: I spoke too quickly, that’s all. 
I didn’t think the gossip would be 
good for you. 

Bos: Is that the only reason? (Slowly) 
Were you afraid that I might dis- 
cover something? 

Drxon: Discover something? 

Bos: Yes, about my mother. Do you 
think that I might find out what 
frightened her that night? 

Drxon (Impatiently): Really, I must 
be going. (He steps to upstage center, 
but Bos blocks his path.) What is 
the meaning of this, young man? 

Mrs. York: Yes, Bob. You're acting 
very strangely. 

Bos: I’m just playing a hunch, that’s 
all. 

ELLEN: What is it, Bob? 

Mrs. York (Determined): I think this 
is all nonsense. Really, Bob, you’re 
terribly overwrought. I want you 
to apologize to Mr. Dixon here and 
now! 

Bos: Well, why didn’t he want me to 
return? 

Mrs. York: I’m sure that Mr. Dixon 
spoke on an impulse. Everyone be- 
lieves that the town might have — 
well, too many memories for you. 

Bos: If 1 could believe that! If I 
thought that were his only reason. 

Drxon (Quickly): Of course! It was 
my only reason, Bob. (Extends hand) 
Here! Let’s shake. And if there’s 
anything I can do while you’re in 
town, please feel free to call on me. 





Bos: I’m sorry, Mr. Dixon. I guess I 
am pretty upset. But, for a moment, 
I thought — (Breaks off) 

Mrs. York: We'll have no more think- 
ing about that trouble tonight. Let’s 
get down to town, Bob, before we 
all starve! (Bos and Mrs. York 
move toward upstage center. MR. 
Drxon pulls a handkerchief from his 
pocket and quickly wipes his brow. 
In doing so, the glasses slip from his 
nose and smash on the floor.) 

Dixon: Oohh! My glasses! 
stoops and retrieves glasses.) 

ELLEN: They’re broken, I’m afraid. 

Drxon: Oh, what am I to do? I can’t 
see a thing without them. 

Mrs. York: Oh, such a shame, Mr. 
Dixon! 

Bos: Is there anything we can do for 
you? (Mr. Drxon gropes for couch 
and sits down.) 
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Dixon: I have another pair of glasses. 
I left them at my sister’s the other 
night. 

Mrs. York: We'll pick them up for 
you. 

Drxon: Thank you. I don’t know what 


I’d do without my glasses. Thank 
goodness I have the second pair. 
(He puts the broken glasses in his 
upper pocket and returns handkerchief 
lo his coat.) This certainly has been 
a hectic afternoon. 

Mrs. York (Laughing): Oh cheer up, 
Mr. Dixon! Remember, it was | 
who first suggested that you get 
glasses. 

Dixon: Yes. 

Mrs. York: And you’ve been wearing 
them ever since. Sometimes, I think 
that men are vainer than women! 

Bos (Quickly): Come on, Mrs. York. 


So it was. 
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We'd better get to town before the 
shops close. 

Mrs. York: Allright, Bob. (70 ELLEN 
And .you’d better entertain Mr. 
Dixon, Ellen. (Smiling) He can’t 
do much without those glasses! (Mr. 
Drxon smiles weakly as Mrs. York 
and Bos exit upstage center. ELLEN 
joins Mr. Drxon on the couch.) 

ELLEN: Is there anything I can get for 
you, Mr. Dixon? 

Drxon: No, my dear. Nothing. 

ELLEN (Slowly): I’m glad that Mother 
and Bob had to go to town. 

Drxon: Glad? 

ELLEN: Yes, I wanted the opportunity 
to talk to you. 

Dixon: Well now, it’s always a 
pleasure to talk to a sweet, young 
girl like you, Ellen. 

ELLEN: I hope you can help me. 
(Slowly) You see, I want to talk to 
you about the Clark business. 

Drxon (Quickly): There’s nothing I can 
tell you. 

ELLEN: But I thought you could re- 
fresh the case in my mind. 

Dixon: A young girl like you shouldn’t 
be thinking.about such things. 

ELLEN: I want to help Bob. 

Dixon: There’s nothing that anyone 
can do. The police investigated the 
case, and while they couldn’t find 
any evidence against Mr. Clark, it 
was the general belief — 

ELLEN: General belief! You don’t 
think he did anything to frighten his 
wife.? 

Drxon; Mrs. Clark was a very wealthy 
woman. 

ELLEN: That’s unfair. Mr. Clark 
brooded over her terrible accident. 
and he actually died worrying about 





it. He wouldn’t want to harm his 
wife. 

Drxon: I insist, Ellen, that you 
shouldn’t be thinking about it. 
Exten: And I’m determined to find 
the truth! There have been too 
many mistakes— too much mis- 
understanding during the past year. 

Dixon (Slowly): And what do you 
propose to do? 

ELLEN: I think if I could straighten out 
all the things that happened that 
night — all the logical things — I’d 
know what occurred at the Clark 
house. (Rises and walks to window. 
Drxon turns in her direction.) 

Drxon: What are you doing by that 
window? 

ELLEN: I’m looking at the Clark house. 
(Slowly) You're terribly nervous 


tonight, Mr. Dixon. 
Drxon: I had a very trying day. And 


now my eyeglasses! (Sharply) Come 
away from that window! Come 
away, I say! (S/artled, ELLEN lowers 
the blind.) 

ELLEN: What’s the matter with you? 

Drxon: I don’t want to hear any more 
about the Clark business. And I’m 
sorry that I ever consented to stay 
for dinner with that young man in 
the house. 

ELEN: You are afraid of Bob. 
was right! 

Drxon: Don’t — don’t say that. You 
don’t know what you're talking 
about. (ELLEN walks slowly to couch.) 

Eten (Slowly): Yes, I’m beginning 
to see things a little more clearly. 
I think I know what Bob suspected. 

Dixon: What — what do you mean? 

Even: I think that I know the secret 
of the Clark house! I know what 
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happened that night. I know what 
frightened Mrs. Clark! 

Dixon (Rising): Now, Ellen — 

ELLEN: No! Stay where you are, Mr. 
Dixon. Don’t come near me. 

Drxon: Have you lost your mind? 

ExLen: No, Mr. Dixon. I was never 
surer of myself. 

Drxon (Menacingly): Ellen! 

ELLEN (Slowly): I — we were all fools 
not. to have thought of it before. 

Dixon (Nervously): Thought of what? 

ELEN: Isn’t it rather strange, Mr. 
Dixon, that someone would have 
broken into the Clark house and 
tried to harm Mrs. Clark. Remem- 
ber, she had been ill for years. She 
had almost no friends— and no 
enemies! Why, I was her neighbor 
and I only saw her once or twice 
myself! 

Drxon: I don’t know what you're 
getting at. If you think that some- 
one might have broken into the 
Clark house, couldn’t it have been 
a common burglar? 

ELLEN: Yes, that’s a possibility. She 
might have been frightened by a 
burglar — but there’s something 
wrong with that, Mr. Dixon. (Slowly) 
You see, nothing was stolen! 

Drxon: So what? 

ELLEN: If anything had been taken, 
I’m sure we would have heard of it 
before. No, robbery wasn’t the 
motive of the Clark affair. (Walks 
to window and raises the blinds) 
Look at the Clark house, Mr. Dixon. 
What do you notice? (Pause) But, 
of course, I forgot. You don’t have 
your glasses. 

Drxon (Quickly): What about 
Clark house? 
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E.uten: The Clark house is built 
exactly — laid out exactly — like 
ours! If someone had entered the 
house, isn’t it possible that he didn’t 
want to go to Clark’s at all — that 
he really wanted to break into this 
house? 

Dixon: That’s fantastic rubbish! 

ELLEN: But why? It all fits! <A little 
while ago Mother mentioned that 
she sold her diamond necklace the 
day after the Clark business. That 
would mean she had the necklace 
in this house the night that Mrs. 
Clark was almost frightened to 
death. I think that whoever 
frightened Mrs. Clark actually 


meant to be in this living room! 
Yes, the necklace would have been 
a wonderful prize, indeed! 

Drxon: Ellen York! I won’t hear any 


more of this nonsense. You’ve been 
reading too many detective stories. 

ELLEN: Are you afraid I'll learn the 
truth? 

Drxon: I don’t like your tone! In 
the first place who could possibly 
make such a mistake. It’s ridiculous. 

ELLEN: It’s not so ridiculous if one 
remembers the facts. These two 
houses are identical in all details. 
The foundation — the plot — every- 
thing. Why, the two houses even 
share a common driveway. 

Dixon: I still say that no one could 
have made such a mistake, especially 
if he knew your family well enough 
to know about the necklace. 

ELLEN: Mother told me that it was 
raining very heavily that night.. A 
terrible summer storm. In the dark- 
ness, a mistake could have easily 
been made! 


Drxon: Nonsense! 

E.uien (Slowly): But who could this 
person have been? He must have 
been someone who knew about the 
necklace. You’re right about that. 
He was also a person who knew that 
Mother was going to sell the neck- 
lace the following day. If he wanted 
to steal it, it had to be that night — 
or never! 

Drxon: Yes, but — 

ELLEN (Quickly): And, most  im- 
portant, he had to be a person who 
could easily confuse the houses. He 
was a person not too well ac- 
quainted with the Clark house 
or a person whose eyes could deceive 
him in a heavy thunder storm! That 
very person entered the Clark house 
while he thought he was actually 
here! 

Dixon (Hysterically): Ellen! Stop! 

ELLEN: It was you, Mr. Dixon. 

Dixon: You don’t know what you’re 
saying. 

ELLEN: Yes, I know everything now. 
Mother had known you but a short 
while at the time. You learned 
about the necklace and you wanted 
it. You knew she was going to sell 
it. You were determined to get it. 
And who would suspect Mother’s 
trusted lawyer? 

Dixon: That’s enough, Ellen. I won’t 
listen to any more. (Takes a 
threatening step forward. ELLEN re- 
treats behind table near couch.) 

ELLEN: You thought it would be very 
simple to break into our house and 
get the necklace. You knew where 
Mother put it. She probably showed 
it to you several times since you 
were handling the sale. (As ELLEN 





talks, Dixon moves closer, but ELLEN 
manages to circle table. Dixon gropes 
at edge of table with shaking fingers.) 
You didn’t reckon with the Clark 
house. You thought you were in 
our house but you were actually in 
Mrs. Clark’s living room. 

Dixon: You have a vivid imagination. 

ELLEN (Slowly): At the same time, 
Mrs. Clark came into the living 
room. What a fright you must have 
given that poor, sick woman. You 
mistook her for Mother and you 
grabbed her to silence her. You 
almost frightened her to death. 
When she screamed and fell to the 
floor you realized that, somehow, 
you had made a terrible mistake and 
you left the house before Mr. Clark 
got downstairs. (Drxon rubs his 


face with his hands and tugs at his 


collar again.) 

Drxon: Keep on talking, my dear. 

ELLEN (Accusingly): That woman has 
been in a hospital ever since. And 
Mr. Clark! And Bob! Oh, you 
ruined three lives! 

Drxon: I suppose you can prove this 
story, young lady. 

ELLEN: Yes, I can prove it. Mother 
told me that you were always too 
vain to wear glasses. That’s why 
you weren’t wearing them that night. 
You couldn’t tell the difference be- 
tween the two houses that night any 
more than you could identify them 
tonight without your glasses! But 
Mother said that you started 
wearing glasses shortly after the 
Clark business. You were frightened. 
You had to wear glasses after that. 

Drxon (Abrupily): That’s rather weak 
proof. 


ELLEN: Yes, but there’s further proof. 
Living proof! Mrs. Clark! 

Dixon: Mrs. Clark? 

ELLEN: Yes. You’re responsible for 
her condition. Maybe, if she meets 
you at the hospital and her memory 
is restored, she’ll recall that terrible 
night. 

Dixon: No! I don’t want to see her! 

ELLEN: As long as Mrs. Clark lives, 
you'll be condemned for your crime! 

Dixon: No! (He covers his face with 
his hands.) 

ELLEN: I think that Bob suspected 
the same thing a little while ago. 
He mentioned the likeness of the 
houses. And he realized that you 
were very near-sighted. Yes, I 
think that Bob suspects everything. 
(Dixon suddenly straightens. He 
grins wickedly.) 

Dixon: You won't tell him anything, 
will you? 

ELLEN (Nervously): I'll 
everything. 

Drxon (Smiling): We can’t have you 
doing that! (Moves steadily toward 
ELLEN) You're a very wise girl, 
Ellen York, and a very foolish one! 

ELLEN: Stay away from me! 

Drxon: Now, do you think I can let 
you go around town telling that 
story? What will my neighbors 
think? 

ELLEN: You’re mad! 

Dixon: I’m very sorry that you 
guessed the truth. Remember, I 
warned you not to think too much 
about that Clark business. 

ELLEN: Stay away! 

Drxon: And you had to spoil every- 
thing. (Suddenly, he reaches across 
table and grasps ELLEN’s wrist. He 


I'll tell him 





wrenches her toward him. She winces 
with pain.) My eyesight is not too 
good, it is true, but my hearing is 
extremely keen. That’s why I 
wanted you to keep talking. I 
wanted to locate you! 

ELLEN (Hysterically): Leave me alone! 

Dixon: I'll not let you destroy the 
reputation I built up in this town for 
the past year. 

ELLEN: What are you going to do? 

Drxon: The Clark business was re- 
grettable. I feel sorry for that 
woman. But what is done is done 
and I suppose a man will always try 
to cover up his mistakes. 

ELLEN: You can’t hurt me. 

Drxon: I — but of course I won’t hurt 


you. When your Mother returns, 


I'll tell her you were the victim of a 
(Chuckles) 


No one will ever suspect 


prowler. Yes — a 
prowler! 
a near-sighted old man. 

ELLEN: No! Leave me alone! (D1rxon 
reaches for ELLEN’s throat with his 
free hand. She reels and almost 
stumbles. She tries to free herself but 
she ts held firmly in the strong fingers.) 

Drxon (Heavily): Don’t struggle, my 
dear. I’m much too strong for you. 

ELLEN: Oohh! (Screams shrilly. Heavy 
footsteps are heard in the hall and 
Bos rushes in. Mrs. York follows. 
Bos lunges at Dixon. Drxon re- 
leases ELLEN and turns, waving his 
hands blindly. There is a brief 
scuffle and Dixon is thrown onto the 
couch. Bos towers above him, fists 
menacing. Drxon buries his face in 
his hands — a tired, beaten, old man. 
Mrs York and Bos rush to ELLEN’s 
aid and comfort the sobbing girl.) 

ELLEN: It was terrible. He wanted to 


Mrs. York: Don’t think about it. 

Bos (Solicitously): Are you all right, 
Ellen? 

ELLEN (Stronger): 
all right. 
everything. 
mother. 
Dixon) 

Bos: Yes, I know. I figured Dixon was 
nervous when he saw me here. He 
was afraid I might stumble onto the 
truth. I gave it a lot of thought 
but I still couldn’t believe it. Then, 
when I remembered his broken glasses 
and his poor eyesight — well, it just 
hit me in the face. 

ELLEN: I guessed the truth, too, and 
he tried — oh, Bob, you saved my 
life. I don’t know what he might 
have done. 

Bos: It’s all over, Ellen. 
is all right now. 

ELLEN: I’m so glad. I’m so glad for 
everyone. And maybe we can help 
your mother. 

Bos: We'll help her! If she sees Dixon 
and I can explain what happened, 
I think it’ll do her the world cf good. 
She'll be all right, someday. (Turns 
to Drxon and yanks him roughly by 
the collar) We have a little date at 
the sheriff’s office. (Rushes Dixon 
upstage center and turns) And when 
I get through with this unpleasant 
business, I’ll be back for that dinner! 

ELLEN: It’s a date! (Bos and Dixon 
exit upstage center. ELLEN 
wearily in her mother’s arms.) 
Mother! 

Mrs. York: It’s all right, Ellen. 
not to think about it. 

ELLEN: But if you and Bob hadn’t 
returned just then — what made 


Yes — yes, I’m 
But he’s responsible for 

He frightened your 
(Waves accusing finger at 


Everything 


sinks 


Oh, 


Try 





you return so soon, anyway? 
couldn’t have gone to town. 

Mrs. York (Smiling): Well, I guess 
Mr. Dixon’s eyeglasses were his 
downfall all around. He asked me 
to pick up the second pair that he 
had left at his sister's the other 
night — but he didn’t tell me where 
she lived! I came back to get the 
address! 

ELLEN: Oh, Mother! (ELLEN and Mrs. 
York walk to window.) I hope Bob 
will be happy now. I hope the 


You Een (Smiling): Yes, we must hope. 
(Serious) But now that everything's 
all right, Bob might go away again. 
Oh, do you think he’ll go away? 

Mrs. York: No, this is his town. That 
is his house. (Pointing out window) 
I’m sure he’ll stay. Bob will always 
be — the boy next door! 

ELLEN (Softly): I want him to stay. 

Mrs. York (Smiling and caressing 
ELLEN): Yes, Ellen, I know he’ll want 
to stay — and I’m pretty sure that 
you will be his favorite neighbor! 
(Mrs. YorK and ELLEN 
happily as curtain falls.) 

THE END 


doctors will be able to do something 
for Mrs. Clark. 
Mrs. York: We can hope for the best. 


smile 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Boy Next Door 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday 
‘bifocal glasses for Mr. Dixon. 

Properties: Cup and saucer, handkerchief. 

Setting: The living room of the York house. 
Upstage center is main exit to hall. Up- 
stage left is window. Upstage right is door 
to other rooms of house. Room is furnished 
comfortably with chairs, a desk, tables, 
lamps and a rug. A large table and a couch 
are located downstage center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





In the Name of Miles Standish 


by Helen Ramsey 


Characters 

CapraiIn Mies Sranpisu, a soldier of 
Plymouth 

JoHuN ALDEN, a handsome young cooper 
PRISCILLA MULLENS 
ELIZABETH 
DESIRE 
Mary 
Wrestiinc Brewster | boys 
Francis Binuineron = {_ of Plymouth 
Squanro, the Pilgrims’ Indian friend 
GOVERNOR BRADFORD 
ELDER BREWSTER 
Crown, Pilgrim men 


girls of Plymouth 


ScENE | 

Time: Spring, 1622. 

SerrinG: A street in Plymouth. 

Ar Rise: WRESTLING enters alone. He 
turns and motions to someone. 

WrestiinG: Hurry along, Francis. 
Squanto will be ‘here directly. 

Francis (Entering hastily): Did he say 
he would take us fishing? 

Wresriine: Of course. The herring 
have begun their spring run up the 
brook. Perhaps we can set a trap 
for them. 

Francis: I hope I catch a nice fat fish. 
I never have enough to eat any more, 
it seems to me. 

Wrestiinc: Nor does anyone else. 

Francis (Greedily): I wish we could 
have another harvest feast like the 
one last November. That was fun. 
All those huge platters of wild fow], 
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and the clams and oysters, and pud- 
dings and corn bread. 

WrestLinG: Don’t forget the roast 
deer meat. We couldn’t have had 
that if Massasoit hadn’t sent his 
braves out hunting. 

Francis: I shall never forget seeing 
Chief Massasoit arriving with his 
ninety Indian braves! 

Wrestiine: They did, though. That 
feast lasted for three whole days. 

Francis (Look: aside): Some one is 
coming. Perhaps it is Squanto. 

WrestiinG (Looks): No, it is John 
Alden. (ALDEN enters carrying small. 
barrel or box.) Have you seen 
Squanto, John Alden? 

ALDEN: Aye, he will be here directly 
with the others. Why do you want 
to see Squanto, lad? 

Wrest.inG: He has promised to take 
us fishing. 

ALDEN (Puts barrel down, sits on it): 
I hope you have a good catch. 

Wrest ine: Priscilla says she will cook 
a fish especially for me. And Pris- 
cilla is the best cook in Plymouth. 

Francis: Priscilla is the prettiest girl 
in Plymouth, ’tis said. Don’t you 
agree, John Alden? 

ALDEN: Aye, I do indeed. She is the 
prettiest in Plymouth or anywhere 
else. (Breaks off) I think I see 
Squanto coming now. It looks like 
Captain Miles Standish and the 
Governor with him. (Enter STAN- 





pisH, walking very erect, followed by 
BRADFORD, BReEwsTER and other 
Pilgrim men. SQuanto follows.) 

Francis (Goes to Squanto): When do 
we go fishing, Squanto? 

SquaNntTo: Squanto stay here. While 
men parley. You lads go ahead. 
Squanto follow. 

WrestTLiInG: All right. 
Francis. (They go off.) 

Braprorp: And you think we should 
start building a fort now, Captain 
Standish? 

STANDISH: We shall need a fort very 
soon, Governor Bradford, if we are 
to remain safe from possible attack 
by the Narragansetts. 

Brewster (Wearily): But how are we 
to perform a task so heavy, Captain 
Standish? Many of us are weak from 
hunger and sickness. We have had 
too little food this winter. 

Oruers (Ad lib): Aye. That is so, etc. 

STANDISH (Gruffly): Hungry bellies will 
not serve as an excuse when we need 
to stave off enemy redskins, should 
they choose to attack. 

Braprorp: Gently, gently, Captain. 
Do not be angry. How like a little 
chimney you are, so quick to flare 
up. If we must build a fort for our 
protection, then it must be done. 
We Pilgrims have always found 
strength to do what is right. 

Brewster: Aye. We know well enough 
that not all of the Indians are like 
our good friend, Squanto, here. 

Sevanto: Squanto help build fort. 
Squanto stay with white man. 
White man brave. Keeps his word. 

BraprorpD: We know you will help us, 
Squanto. We should never have 
survived our hardships here at 


Come on, 


Plymouth without your help. (To 
others) Are we in accord, then? 
We will start work according to our 
Captain’s orders? 

Oruers (Ad lib): Aye. It shall be done, 
etc. 

Braprorp: Then I must be getting 
back to the Common House. There 
is much work to be done. Are you 
coming, Captain? 

STANDISH: I will join you presently. 
First, I would speak to John Alden. 
(Men exit as ALDEN turns to STAN- 
DISH.) ! 

ALDEN: You wish to speak to me? 

STanpisu: Aye. I have a favor to ask 
of you. Harrumph! A rather unusual 
one, my friend. You are my friend, 
I take it. 

ALDEN: Truly, | am your 
Prithee, ask away. 


friend. 

I shall do my 
best to grant any favor you ask. 
(ALDEN seats himself unconcernedly 
on cask.) 

STANDISH (Walking about nervously) 
Perhaps you realize, John Alden, 
that my life has been a lonely thing 
recently, since the sad passing of 
my beloved wife. 

Aupen: I can quite understand that 
you have been lonely. 

SranpisH: "Tis so, indeed. And, since 
you understand my loneliness, you 
will not be surprised that I should 
give thought to — harrumph — 
marrying again. 

ALDEN: Marrying, Captain? 

SranpisH (Offended): You seem as- 
tounded. Am I then too old to wed 
again? 

AupEN: No, no! Of course not, sir. 
(Hesitates) Would you perhaps care 
to divulge the name of the — the 








lady in question? Or have you de- 
cided who it is to be? 

STANDISH: I have indeed. Harrumph! 
A very estimable young woman is 
the one of my choice. 
too. 


An orphan, 

Her parents died during the 
past sad year, and for that reason, 
she will be in need of a husband. 
Yes, I believe Miss Mullens will look 
with favor upon my suit. 

ALDEN (Rises, startled): Miss Mullens! 
You don’t — you can’t mean Miss 
Priscilla Mullens? 

Sranpisu (Neitled): And what is so 
astounding, pray? Have you aught 
but favorable things to say of her? 

ALDEN: No, no! Far from it, in fact. 
(He sinks back, staring.) 

Sranpisu (Pleased with himself): I 
consider Miss Mullens to be an 
excellent young woman! Industrious, 
modest, well favored, is she not? 

ALDEN: Well favored? Yes, yes, sir. 
She is indeed. She is — beautiful. 
(With an effort) Will you tell me, 
sir, has she—has Miss Mullens 


agreed to become your wife? 


STANDISH: 
exactly. 


Harrumph. Well, not 
In fact, that is what I 
wish to speak to you about, John. 

AupEN: To me, sir? 

STANDISH: Yes, in truth I have not 
spoken to Miss Mullens, because — 
well, being somewhat offhand with 
the ladies, that is — harrumph! I am 
not sure that I would present my 
case in a manner that would be the 
most favorable to all 
Indeed, I am afraid — 

ALDEN: I cannot imagine you being 
afraid of anyone, sir. 

STaNnvDisH (Bristling): Nor am I. In 
matters of war, I am fearless. Have 


concerned. 


I not kept the redskins in subjection? 
The whole colony is safe with my 
men to guard them. But in matters 
of the heart — that is different. I 
am somewhat shy. And that is why 
I have chosen you, John, to carry 
my proposal to Miss Mullens. 

ALDEN (Thunderstruck): Nay, sir! I 
could never do that. Pray do not ask 
it of me. 

SranpisH: Is not the name of friend- 
ship sacred to you? Did you not 
say you would act as my friend? 

ALDEN: Yes, yes, of course. I will do 
what I can for you. 

Sranpisu: Good. I knew I could count 
on you. And I would like you to 
go at once to convey my message 
to Priscilla Mullens. [ am an im- 
patient man, and I would have my 
answer as soon as possible. 

ALDEN (Subdued): 
What shall I say? 

STANDISH: You may say you have come 
in the name of Captain Miles 
Standish; that he sends Miss 
Mullens his respects; that he is 
aware of her exemplary character, 
and that he would like to have her 
hand in marriage. 
member that? 

ALDEN (Jn anguish): I shall try, sir. 

Sranpisu: It will not be hard for you. 
You have a way with women and 
with words. And now, I must get 
to the Common House and give my 
directions for starting to build the 
fort. You will find Miss Mullens at 
the home of Elder Brewster where 
she is staying since the death of her 
parents. (He goes off, quickly as 
WRESTLING and FRANcIs enter from 
opposite direction.) 


Very well, sir. 


Can you re- 





Wrestiinc: Is Squanto here, John 
Alden? 

A.pEN: You will find him at the Com- 
mon House with the others, 
Wrestling. Captain Standish is 
giving them directions for building 
a fort. 

Francis: Building a fort! (Excitedly) 
That will be a big undertaking. 
Come on, Wrestling. Let’s go listen 
to the plans. 

Wrestiinc: And afterward, Squanto 
will take us fishing. (The boys go 
out. AwpEN looks after them, de- 
jectedly. Picks up barrel) 

ALDEN: Aye, a big undertaking. But 
one I would gladly accomplish 
single-handed if I could be spared 
the task awaiting me. How can I 
propose to Priscilla for another man, 
when I love her more than life 


itself? (He goes off slowly.) 


CURTAIN 
* * * * 
SCENE 2 

Time: A little later. 

SertinG: Jnterior of the Brewster home, 
Plymouth. 

Av Ruse: Priscinta, Mary, Desire 
and EnizaBetu are seated on stage. 
PRISCILLA is spinning. 

Destre: Your busy hands quite put 
me to shame, Priscilla. 

Priscrtta: Nonsense. I like to keep 
busy, and Mistress Hopkins needs 
my help with the spinning. Besides, 
if I am busy I have less time to dwell 
on the sadness of the past year; the 
deaths of my parents and my 
brother. (Cheerfully) But tell me, 
what is the news? 

Mary: What news can there be, pray? 
I vow, Plymouth is a dull place. 


Priscitia: Not a single encounter with 
unfriendly Indians? 

EuizaBetu: None that our esteemed 
Captain Standish is not capable of 
handling with one hand—or so he 
says. 

Priscitua (Laughing): Are you jesting 
at our brave Captain Standish? 
Mary: Captain Shrimp, you mean. 

(She jumps up, does imitation of 
Standish, marching about pompously). 
Get into your places, 

Harrumph! (All laugh.) 

Destre: Fie upon you, Mary, making 
sport of our brave Captain. 

Mary: Well, I owe him naught of 
consideration, Desire. After all, it 
is not J that he looks upon with 
favor, but Priscilla here. 

Priscriia (Astonished): I? 

Desmre: ’Tis true, Priscilla. I have 
seen him casting sheep’s eyes in 
your direction more than once. 

Prisciiia: That cannot be. 

Euizasetu: Perhaps it is not Captain 
Standish’s glances that interest Pris- 
cilla. If those glances came from a 
certain handsome young 
now... 

Mary: Look! 
blushing. 

Priscitua: Nay, it is not seemly to 
torment me so. Let us hear no more 
about the subject. 

Mary: Very well, Priscilla, dear, we 
shall say no more. Not that I blame 
you for looking with favor upon John 
Alden. If I were not affianced to 
another handsomer young man .. . 

Evizapetu (Rising): Come, girls, we 
are making Priscilla uncomfortable 
with our chaffing. We had better 
leave. (Others rise.) 


men. 


cooper 


Look! Priscilla is 





Mary: Do forgive our teasing. 

Priscitta: Of course I forgive you. 
Must you be going so soon? 

DesrreE: I fear so. 
tasks awaiting me. 
cilla dear. 

Mary: We will leave you to your 
dreams — of Captain Shrimp. (All 
go out, laughing. PRISCILLA sits 
motionless a moment. Door opens, 
and WRESTLING comes in. He carries 
a fish on a string.) 

WRrReEstTLING (Excitedly): Look! 
Priscilla. 

PriscrtLa: What is it, Wrestling? 

Wrestiine: A fish. A lovely fish. 
(He waves it before her.) 

PrisciLLA (Shudders): Ugh, 
Not so close to my nose. 

WRESTLING: But is it not a beauty? 

PRISCILLA: I suppose so’— as fish go. 

WRESTLING: You said you would cook 
it for me. 

Priscriia: And so I will. It is a beauti- 
ful fish, and you are a valiant fisher- 
man. Tell me, did you catch it all 
by yourself? 

WReEsTLING: Well, not exactly. 
Squanto helped me a little. And 
I am glad you are going to cook it, 
Priscilla. You’re the best cook in 
Plymouth. 

PRISCILLA: Who says so? 

WReEstTLING: John Alden said so this 
morning. He also said you are the 
prettiest girl. 

Priscitia: Did John Alden say that? 

Wrestiina: He did. And he’s coming 
to see you, right now. (He looks out.) 

PriscrttA (Hands to hair): Where? 
You mean he’s here? 

WrestTLING: He’s right at the door. 
I'll let him in. (Goes to door) Come 


There are many 
Goodbye, Pris- 


Look, 


please. 
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in, John Alden. Priscilla is here, 
waiting for you. (Hnter JoHn ALDEN, 
carrying bouquet of flowers.) 

Priscitua (Rises): Do come in. 

AupEN: I — I brought you some may- 
flowers. They grow beside the 
brook. 

Priscrtia: Oh, thank you, John. I do 
love them so. 

WreEstTLING: Well, I guess I had better 
put my fish in the spring. (He goes 
out.) 

PriscittA: Pray be seated, John. 

Atpen: I trust I am not disturbing 
you, calling at this unseemly hour. 

PriscrttA: You are very welcome. 
(She returns to her work.) 

ALDEN (Clears throat): The weather is 
fine, is it not? 

Priscitta: Yes, quite so, although 
there is a wind blowing off the harbor, 
I believe. 

ALDEN: Quite so. 
work, then 


(He watches her 

speaks suddenly, des- 
perately.) Miss Mullens — Pris- 
cilla — I have come on a very special 
mission. "Tis my fervent hope that 
you will not find it too surprising, 
too shocking. 

PrisciL.A: Surprising! Shocking! 

ALDEN: I mean — that while the idea 
is not new — it is quite old, in fact 

it may seem so to you. 


PriscittA: I am puzzled. Pray con- 


tinue. You have aroused 
curiosity. 

ALDEN (Rises): Miss Mullens — Pris- 
cilla — my mission is to bear you a 
proposal of marriage .. . 

Priscrtita (Rises): A proposal! 
marriage. Oh, John! 

AupEN: From Captain Miles Standish. 


I come as the emissary of our es- 


my 


Of 





teemed Captain. He sends his re- 
spects, and asks that you do him 
the honor of becoming his wife. 

Priscitta: But if Captain Standish 
wishes to wed me, why did he not 
come and ask me? Is he afraid? 

AupEN: The Captain is the bravest 
man I know, Priscilla. But in 
affairs of the heart, he is somewhat 
shy. 

Priscitta: And so you have come in 
his place, to propose marriage to 
me from Captain Standish. 

ALDEN (Séares straight ahead): Such is 
my mission. 

PRIscILLA (Buries 
Oh John, John. 

ALDEN: It is apparent that I present 
a figure of fun. 

PriscitLa: Forgive me, John. 


head in hands): 


I am 


not laughing, I assure you. ‘Tis 
just that I had something different 


in mind. 

ALDEN: And what message, pray, am 
I to give to Captain Standish when 
I return. Do you accept his pro- 
posal.? 

PrisciL.a (Rises, speaks with dignity): 
You may tell Captain Standish that 
Miss Mullens sends him her re- 
spects. That she is well aware of 
the great honor he is offering her, 
but it is one she cannot accept. 


ALDEN (Whirls around): You — you 
cannot accept? 

PrisciLia (Gently): Nay, I cannot. 

ALDEN (Overcome, forgets himself a 
moment): Oh Priscilla! 

PriscittaA: Does my answer surprise 
you so much, John? 

ALpEN: I hardly know. But — but 
can you not give me some reason — 
something to take back to Captain 
Standish? 

PriscitiaA: Tell him then, I cannot 
marry him because I love another. 

ALDEN: You do? I mean — you do not 
love Captain Standish because there 
is someone else? Who is it, Priscilla? 

Priscrtta (Turns away): That I can- 
not say, but — (Demurely) why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John? 

ALDEN (Clasps her hands): Priscilla, do 
you mean — can it be! Nay, I must 
first go back and report to Captain 
Standish. ‘Tis only right that I 
should give him your message be- 
fore I can speak for myself. But I 
will return, Priscilla. I will return. 
(He rushes off.) 

PrisciL_a (Stands motionless, smiling): 
Yes, John. You will return. And 
I will be waiting. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


In THE NAME OF MILEs STANDISH 
Characters: 7 male; 4 female; male extras. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Pilgrim dress, such as found in old 
yictures. Men wear dark coats, knee 
yreeches, shoes with buckles and large hats 
with buckle trim. Boys are dressed simi- 
larly, but without hats. Miles Standish 
wears doublet, knee breeches, heavy boots, 
soldier’s cap, and carries a sword. Squanto 
is dressed in Indian costumes. Pilgrim girls 
wear long, full-skirted dresses, white aprons 
and caps. 


Properties: Large box or small barrel, fishing 
poles, artificial fish, bouquet of flowers. 


Setting: Scene 1: A street. This scene may be 
played before the curtain. No special set- 
ting is necessary. Scene 2: Interior of 
Brewster cabin. A very plainly furnished 
room with benches placed around the sides, 
a spinning wheel and stool downstage cen- 
ter, and a fireplace upstage center. There 
were no windows in the early cabins. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Pilgrim Parting 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Master Cuiiron, a Pilgrim father 

Mistress Cuitton, a Pilgrim mother 

MILeEs CuILton, their son 

ComFrort CHILTON, their daughter 

Sartor Humpurey, of the Mayflower 
crew 

Master Jones, Captain of the May- 
flower 

SQUANTO, an Indian friend 

JoHN CARVER, Governor of Plymouth 

WiLuiAM BRADFORD, 
Mayflower Compact 

ELDER Brewster, a leader of Plymouth 

PRISCILLA MULLENS 

Mistress Hopkins 

Mistress BRADFORD 

Crown, Pilgrim 
children 


author of the 


men, women, and 


Time: Early on the morning of April 5, 
1621. 
SETTING: 
Massachusetts. 

At Rise: The Mayflower is about to 
sail on her return journey to England. 
Mistress Mary and Master JoHn 


The beach at Plymouth, 


CHILTON enter. Master CHILTON 
carries a small sea chest. His wife 
carries two cloaks over her arm and a 
covered basket. 

Master Cuiiton: This chest is not 
overly heavy. Have you packed all 
the children’s things? 

Mistress Cuiiton: Everything but 
their cloaks; and these they will need 
with them, for the nights will be 
chilly once they are out at sea. 


Master Cuiiton: How about the pro- 
visions? 

Mistress Cuiitton: The basket is 
filled to the brim. I do hope they 
don’t gobble everything at once and 
make themselves sick. 

Master Curiitton: We'll turn the 
basket over to Master Jones. He'll 
dole out the food as they need it. 

Mistress CuiLron (Pointing offstage) : 
Just look, John, how lightly the 
Mayflower rides the waves. 

Mastrer CuItron: Aye, lass. 
London merchants will be 
vexed when they discover she comes 
home without a cargo. 

Mistress Curiton: Oh, John, do you 
not wish... 

Master Cuitron: Aye, Mary. | 
sometimes wish we were going back 
with Miles and Comfort, but we 
have set our hopes in this new land. 

Mistress Cuiuron: ’Tis hard to part 
with them, John. They are so young! 

Master Carron: Cousin Allen and 
his wife will give them a good home 
and they will be well brought up. 
Miles will have his schooling and 
Comfort will be taught all the arts 
a housewife should know. 

Mistress Curiron: And best of all, 
they will be safe. Safe from savages 
and the plague. 

Master CuItton: We have naught to 
complain of with the savages here, 
Mary. They have been kind and 
helpful. 


The 


sore 





Mistress Curitton: So far! But we 
know not when they may change! 
And the sickness! It has taken a 
terrible toll this winter. Think of it, 
John, fifteen of the twenty-one boys 
in the colony, struck down by death, 
in a single year. 

Master Cuitton: It has been a dread- 
ful winter. But all that is behind us 
now. We face the springtime and 
summer. 

Mistress Curron: And after that, 
another winter. I cannot bear to 
have Miles and Comfort endure 
another siege of illness. Better to 
send them back to England where 
they will be safe and happy. 

Master Cuiuton: Aye, they will be 
happy there. 

Misrress CuitTon: Perhaps not at 
first. I am afraid they are sorely 
grieved at leaving. Comfort has 
been weeping and Miles looks like a 
thundercloud. They prefer to stay 
here. 

Masrer Carton: It is not for them 
to decide. They will do as their 
elders bid them. Come, Mary, we 
had better go back to the house and 
waken them. There is still much to 
be done ’twixt now and the hour of 
sailing. 

Mistress Caruton: Will it not seem 
strange, John, to look out to sea and 
not sight the familiar outline of the 
Mayflower. 

Master Cuiiton: Aye, there will be a 
lonesome spot on the horizon. She 
is our last link with home. 

Mistress Cuitton: We'd better be 
going before we are beset with home- 
sickness. Look, here comes Sailor 
Humphrey. He can take the chest 


down to the shallop. 

Master Cuiiton: Good day to you, 
sir. °Tis a fine day you have for 
sailing. 

Sartor: Aye, sir. That it is. Be these 
the parcels for the Mayflower? 

Mistress Cuiton: The basket is 
filled with provisions, so take care to 
keep it upright. 

Saror: I'll keep it on even keel, ma’am. 
Are the children ready for the voy- 
age? 

Mistress CuiLton: We're letting them 
lie abed till the last moment. They’re 
loath to leave this place. 

Sartor: Humph! They do not know 
how lucky they are to be getting 
back to civilization. Their elders 
would do well to climb aboard with 
them. 

Master Cuiuton: No doubt you're 
right, sir. But this land has a strange 
hold upon you, once you’ve weath- 
ered a winter here. 

Sartor: Too strange for me to under- 
stand, sir. 

Mistress Curiton: | trust you’ll keep 
a sharp eye on the children, sir. Our 
Miles is a venturesome youth. 

Sartor: Aye, ma’am. Master Jones 
will see that he comes to no harm on 
the voyage. 

Master Cuaron: Thank you, sir, and 
good morning. Come, Mary. (Ezit 
Mistress CHILTON with her husband. 
Sartor Humpurey picks up the 
chest, basket and cloaks.) 

Sartor: My pockets be bulging al- 
ready with messages and parcels for 
folks back in England! And I’m 
ready to set my feet on a rolling deck 
again and feel a good stiff wind in my 
face. (Sniffing at basket) Umm! 





Mistress Chilton must have tucked 
some extra goodies in this basket. 
rhe smell fair makes my mouth 
water. (Mites and Comrorr enter. 
They are excited and out of breath.) 

Mies: Wait! Oh, please wait, Sailor 
Humphrey. 

Sartor: Well, bless my buttons, if it 
isn’t our two little passengers. Good 
morning to you, my little mates. 

Comrort: Good morning, sir. May we 
please have our cloaks? 

Mixes: And the basket? 

Sartor: Nay, nay, children. I’m a 
husky fellow, as a sailor should be. 
These parcels weigh like a feather 
on my shoulders. 

Mixes: But it isn’t that, sir. 

Comrort: It’s our cloaks. We. . 
want to wear them. 

Sartor: Surely you'll not be needing 
your cloaks on a fine spring morning 
like this. 

Mies: And the basket, sir. We... we 

.. well, you see. . 
any breakfast. 

Sartor: That I understand, young 
fellow. But I just heard your 
mother say she was on her way home 
to prepare it. So you’d better run 
back to the house and fill your 
stomach with a last home-cooked 
meal. 

Mixes: But . . . we don’t want any 
breakfast. You see, we just — well, 
please, Sailor Humphrey, we’ve just 
got to have that basket. 

Comrort: And the cloaks too. 
be cold in the forest and .. . 

Sartor: Cold in the forest? What kind 
of talk is that for a seagoing maid? 

Mixes: Hold your tongue, Comfort. I 
told you to let me do the talking. 


. we 


. we haven’t had 


It will 
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Now you've given our plan away 
straight off! 

Sartor: Plan? And what plan are you 
thinking of, Master Miles Chilton? 

Mixes: Oh, please, Sailor Humphrey. 
Please, help us! All we ask is that 
you give us our cloaks and the 
basket of food. 

Comrort: So we do not die of cold and 
starvation. 

SaILor (Putting down chest and sitting 
on it): Now what is all this talk of 
death of cold and starvation when in 
less than an hour you will be safely 
aboard the Mayflower bound for 
jolly old England? 

Mixes: Butthat’sjustit.We’renot going. 

Sartor: Not going? 

Mixes: No. We’re running away. 

Comrorr: And hiding in the woods un- 
til the ship is safely out of sight. 

Sartor (With a whistle of surprise): So 
that’s the lay of the land, is it? And 
what do you think your father will 
do when he finds you, you young 
rascal? 

Mixes: I don’t want to think about 
that just now, sir. But nothing he 
does will bring back the Mayflower. 
No matter how we are punished, 
we'll be able to stay here in Ply- 
mouth. 

Sartor: Your head must be sadly 
addled, my boy, to risk the dangers 
of the forest and your father’s anger 
to stay in this miserable spot. 

Comrort: It’s not a miserable spot, 
sir, but a fine settlement, and we 
wish to grow up here as the settle- 
ment grows. 

Sartor: Not me, my lass. Not me! 
Once I set foot on England’s soil 
again, I make no more voyages to the 





new world. ’Tis fit only for the red- 
skins and the porcupines. 

Mixes: Please, sir, we do not have 
time for much more talk. In a few 
moments everyone will be coming 
down to the shore to see the May- 
flower sail. 

Sartor: And in a few minutes I mean 
to have you two on board where you 
belong. 

Comrort: There’s no persuading him, 
Miles. We'll have to go without 
our cloaks and without the food. 

Mixes: Surely you can understand, 
Sailor Humphrey. You told me 
yourself how you ran away from 
home and went to sea when you were 
no older than Comfort. Surely what 
we are doing is not as bad as that. 

Comrort: We are only running away 
from the sea to stay at home. 

Mixes: And we will be with our own 
parents. No matter how angry 
Father may be or how severely he 
may punish us for our disobedience, 
he will forgive us! He will even be 
glad we have stayed, after his anger 
cools down a bit. 

Comrort: And even Mother will be 
glad. She was crying last night at 
the thought of our leaving. 

Sartor: You are a fine pair with words, 
I must admit. True, I did run away 
to sea when I was less than your age. 
But . . . nevertheless — 

Comrort: Please, Sailor Humphrey, 
please help us. 

Sartor (Rising and handing them the 
cloaks and basket): Very well! I'll 
help ye! But don’t holler for me 
when your father takes the birch to 
ye both! (Picking up chest) This 
chest I'll put in the shallop accord- 


ing to orders. Now make yourselves 
scarce before you get me into trouble 
along with yourselves. 

Oh, thank you! 


CHILDREN : Thank 
you! 

Mixes: We'll have to run for it, Com- 
fort. Any moment now, and they'll 
discover we've gone. 

Sartor: If the redskins have your 
scalps before sunset, it’s no fault of 
mine. 

Comrort: They won't harm us, sir. 
Remember, they have signed a 
pledge. Massasoit will not let his 
people hurt our people and we will 
not let our people hurt his people. 

Sartor: Fine words on paper! Fine 
words indeed! 

Comrort: But they mean them. Truly 
they do. 

Mives: Hurry, Comfort. 
time for chatter. 
children.) 

Sartor: No doubt | am doing wrong, 
but I cannot resist the look in their 
eyes! They’re just like all the rest 
who insist on staying in this barren 
land. Dolts and simpletons I call 
them, every one! (Starts to exit as 
Captain Jones enters followed by 
GoveRNoR CarRVER, ELpER Brew- 
sTeR, WiLLiIAM BrapForD, JOHN 
AupeN, Mistress Braprorp, PRIs- 
cILLA Muuuens, Mistress Hopkins 
and a large group of men, women and 
children) 

Master Jones: What’s that 
dolts and simpletons, my lad? 

Sartor: It is my opinion, sir, of those 
who refuse your kind invitation to 
sail back to England on the May- 
flower. ‘ 

Master Jones: An opinion which | 


There’s no 
Come.  (zii 


about 











share, in part, Master Humphrey, 
but something tells me these dolts 
and simpletons are men of great 
courage and strong faith. Better 
get. that gear on board the shallop. 
We'll be taking off for the Mayflower 
in a few minutes. 

Misrress Hopkins (Pressing forward 
with a parcel and a letter): Oh Master 
Jones, pray deliver this letter and 
parcel for me, when reach 
London. 

Wituiam Braprorp: Fie, Mistress 
Hopkins, the man is sorely over- 
laden now with our messages and 
bundles. 

Master Jones: Always room for one 
more, Mistress Hopkins. You may 
rest assured they will be delivered, 
have I the good fortune to return in 
safety. But what about yourselves? 
Can I not deliver a passenger or two 
as well? My offer is still open. I will 
take anyone who wants to go. 

PrisciLia (Slepping forward): Anyone 
at all, Master Jones? 

JouNn ALDEN: Surely not you, Priscilla. 
You would not go back to England, 
would you? 

Priscttta: I was only thinking of 
England in the spring, John. How 
beautiful it is. The blossoms, and the 
sweet air of spring! It fair made me 
homesick — just for a minute. 

GoveRNOR Carver: And I have no 
doubt the thought of home and 
springtime has made others home- 
sick Mistress Mullens. As 
Governor of the Colony, I wish to 
say there is no hold that binds any of 
you to spend another winter here. 
Anyone who wants to is free to go. 
There would be no disgrace in re- 


you 


too, 


turning home. 

Master Jones: In my opinion, it is 
pure folly for some of you to face 
another winter here, when you are 
worn from sickness and lack of 
proper food. 

E.per Brewster: "Tis a sign from 
Above that we have endured those 
hardships, Master Jones, and though 
we thank you for the offer, we would 
stay where the Hand of the Lord 
has directed us. 

Master Jones: But the children. 
Think of the children. Will you have 
them grow up among the savages? 

Witu1AM Braprorpb: The Chiltons are 
sending their children back with 
you, and other parents know they 
have the same opportunity. (Hntler 
Mistress and Master CHILTON.) 

Master Curiton: How long till sail- 
ing time, Master Jones? 

Master Jones: We'll get under way 
at full tide, sir, almost as soon as we 
row out to the Mayflower. Where 
are our little passengers? 

Master Cuiiton: That’s just 
trouble, sir. Where are they? 

Mistress Curitron: Has anyone here 
seen Miles and Comfort? 

Mistress BraprorpD: You look fright- 
ened, Mistress Chilton. Has any- 
thing happened to the children? 

Mistress Cuitton: Anything might 
have happened to them in this 
wilderness. I fear they have wan- 
dered off into the forest and are lost. 

Master Curiton: Do not fret, Mary. 
They know every foot of this forest, 
at least in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. And if they have wandered off, 
they have had a purpose in so doing. 
If Master Jones grants me the time, 


the 





I will fetch them back in time to give 
them a taste of the birch before they 
go aboard. 

Master Jones: We must catch the 
tide at its height, sir. If the children 
are here in time, they may come 
aboard, but we cannot delay our 
sailing. 

Boy: Miles said he’d never go back to 
England, no matter what his father 
said. 

Gir: Hush, Jonathan! Would you be 
a telltale and get the lad in trouble? 

Master Cuitton: They'll be in bad 
trouble when I find them, child. 

Mistress CuittTon: Oh, John, how 
could they be so disobedient? 

Samor (Entering): The shallop is 
ready, sir, as soon as you come 
aboard. 

Master Jones: I am sorry, friend, but 
I cannot delay. 

Mistress Curtton: The chest! The 
chest! And the provisions? Where 
are they? 

Sartor: I will unload the chest at once, 
ma’am. (Exit) 

Master Jones: It is hard for me to bid 
farewell to such a courageous and 
God-fearing people. I have lived 
among you for seven months. I have 
seen you face suffering, starvation, 
and death without complaint. And 
now I see you ready to face those 
same dangers again. Truly your 
faith is great. It is with real sorrow 
that I bid you farewell. (Turns to exit) 

GOVERNOR CARVER: Our thanks and 
our prayers go with you, Master 
Jones. 

Exper Brewster: May you have a 
safe and blessed journey over the 
perilous waves. (Enter SQuanto 


with Comrort and MILEs.) 

Squanto: Hold! Squanto bring chil- 
dren back for trip on big water! 
(Comrort runs to her mother. MtLes 
and his father face each other.) 

Mistress Cuaron: Thank fortune, 
you have come in time! 

Master Curuton (Shaking Mrves): 
Shame on you, Miles! It is your 
good fortune that I have not the 
time to give you the trouncing you 
deserve! 

Mies: I’m sorry, Father, for running 
away, and I am glad Squanto made 
us return. 

Comrort: Squanto says no brave man 
ever turns his back on trouble. 

Squanto: White children learn to face 
danger. Never turn back. 

Mites: We thought we were being 
brave to run away. But now I know 
we are brave only if we stay and face 
you and Mother and the rest. 
Father, we cannot go with Master 
Jones on the Mayflower. 

Master Curtron: What talk is this to 
your Father? “Cannot go’’ indeed. 
You must go because I, your father, 
command you. 

Mixes: Nay, Father. It’s not right 
that you force us to go back to Eng- 
land against our will. 

Mistress CuItron: Miles! You must 
not speak so to your father. 

Master Curiuron: Who are you to talk 
of right and wrong, Miles? You are 
but a child. 

Mires: But I am speaking of our 
rights, sir. 

Masrer Cuaron (/n anger): Rights? 
What rights have you? 

Mixes: I am speaking of the just and 
equal laws that Master Bradford 
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wrote about in the Compact you all 
signed before you left the Mayflower. 

Master Curiron: Silence! I will hear 
no more of this talk. 

GOVERNOR CARVER: Nay, Master 
Chilton. Let the lad speak. What is 
this about the Compact, Miles? 

Mixes: It was the day we landed at 
Cape Cod, sir. The men all gathered 
in the cabin of the Mayflower to sign 
the compact Master Bradford wrote. 

GOVERNOR Carver: Aye, that we did, 
lad. 

Mies: After the gentlemen left, sir, 
some of us boys went in, and Master 
Bradford explained the words to us. 
It said you all agreed to form just 
and equal laws for the general good 
of the colony. We asked Master 


Bradford if those just and equal laws 
were for everyone, young and old, 
rich and poor, and he said they were. 
Master Braprorp: That is right, 


Miles. And so they are. The com- 
pact reads that we agree to “enact 
constitute and frame such just ‘and 
equal laws, ordinances, acts, consti- 
tutions, and offices, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good 
of the colony.” 

Mies: And Comfort and I are part of 
the colony, sir. We have faced the 
same dangers, we have done our 
share of the work, and we feel the 
same strong love in our hearts for 
this place. Unless it be for ‘‘the gen- 
eral good of the colony” to send us 
away, we claim it is our right to stay 
here with the rest. 

Master Cuiuron: You have forgotten, 
my son, the Scriptures say: “Child- 
ren, obey your parents in all things, 
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for this is well pleasing to the Lord.” 

ELpER Brewster: But remember also, 
Master Chilton, the next verse of the 
same Scripture reminds us: ‘‘Fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath, 
lest they be discouraged.’ Perhaps 
we would do well to hear the lad and 
take counsel. 

Master Braprorp: Why do you feel 
so strongly, Miles, about leaving 
Plymouth? 

Mixes: Comfort and I are not too 
young to remember the talk before 
we left England. We have not for- 
gotten how our elders spoke of wor- 
shiping God without fear in our own 
way, and told us we would build a 
strong new colony here in America, 
where men could work and worship 
as they pleased. Now we are part of 
this place. We want to build and 
work with the rest. 

Comrort: We do not want to go back 
to the old ways. 

Mistress Cuitron: But think of your 
future . . . your schooling. 

Masrer Braprorp: There are schol- 
arly men here, Mistress Chilton. 
Our children will not grow up in 
ignorance. 

Mistress Curitron: But the dangers 
... the cold, the sickness, the threat 
of starvation. 

SquanTo: Squanto’s friends not starve. 
Squanto teach white men to plant 
corn, Indian way. Good harvest. 
Plenty for all. 

ELDER Brewster: As for sickness and 
danger, we can only look for protec- 
tion to the One who has guided us 
safely thus far in our destiny. 

GOVERNOR CARVER: What say you, 
Master Chilton? Is it for the general 





good of the colony that your lad and 
lass sail this day on the Mayflower? 

Master Braprorp: Our colony will 
need strong young muscles, and 
clear young minds for the work that 
lies ahead. 

Master Cuiiton (Looking at wife): Is 
it for the general good of the colony, 
Mary, or for the peace of our own 
minds and hearts? 

Mistress CuHitton: Perhaps we have 
been selfish, John. I will abide by 
the decision of wiser heads than mine. 

Master Curiron: Well, Miles, it 
looks as if you have won the fight 
for yourself and for Comfort. The 
Mayflower sails without you. 

Mixes and Comrort: Oh, thank you, 
thank you, Father. 

GOVERNOR CARVER: A wise decision, 
Master Chilton, and one you will 
never regret. As for you, Miles and 

Yomfort, remember you promise all 

due submission and obedience to 
these same just and equal laws we 
may henceforth make for the gen- 
eral good of the colony. 
understand? 

Mixes: We understand, sir, and we 
are ready to follow your orders. 

Master Jones: Well spoken, lad. I 
am sorry I will not have you and 
your sister aboard. But good fortune 
to you both. 

Mixes and Comrort: Thank you, sir, 
and Godspeed! (Enter Sartor Hum- 


Do you 


PHREY with chest.) 

Sartor: So they caught up with you, 
did they, just as I said they would. 
Now I'll have to carry this chest 
down to the boat again. 

Master Jones: Nay, leave it here, 
lad. Our passengers are not sailing 
with us after all. (Jo GoveRNoR 
Carver) Goodbye, sir, and God 
bless this colony. (7’o Sartor Hum- 
PHREY) Come, lad, we sail at once. 
(Sartor HumpHrey and Master 
JONES exit as people wave and call 
goodbyes. ) 

Priscrtta: Oh, John, they’re going 
home, back home to England. 

Joan AuLpEN: This is your home now, 
Priscilla. Our home, for always. 
Come, let us all go up to Fort Hill 
and watch the Mayflower sail out 
of the harbor. Captain Standish 
has promised a proper salute from 
our guns. 

EL_per Brewster: Not without a 
psalm, my son, and a prayer for 
those who go and for those who stay. 
Let us bow our heads. (All bow heads 
and sing to the tune of Old Hundred.) 
“All people that on earth do dwell 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful 
voice, 
Him serve with fear, his praise 
forth tell, 
Come ye before Him and rejoice.”’ 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


PILGRIM PARTING 


Characters: 8 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All wear typical Pilgrim dress ex- 
cept Sailor Humphrey and Master Jones, 
who are dressed for sailing. 


Properties: Small sea chest, two cloaks, cov- 
ered basket, parcel, letter. 

Setting: A beach. There may be some boxes 
and trunks to one side and perhaps some 
driftwood. Otherwise the stage is bare. If 
possible, there should be a backdrop repre- 
senting the sea and sky. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Many Thanks 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
UNcLE SAM 
Miss INDEPENDENCE 
Miss BountIiFUuL 
PILGRIM FATHER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
SARAH JOSEPHA HALE 
ScHoo.t Boy 
Ist MAN 
2np MAN 
Ist Lapy ( 
2np Lavy) 
Boys, three 
GIRLS, four 

SerrinG: Uncle Sam’s office. 

At Rise: Miss INDEPENDENCE is al 
desk right, opening letters. 
Sam enters right. 

Uncie Sam: Good morning, Miss In- 

dependence. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Good morning, 
Uncle Sam. It’s a beautiful day, 
isn’t it? 

Uncie Sam: Sure is. Nice fall weather. 
Best time of year I always say, not 
too hot, not too cold. (He hangs hat 
on rack and sits at desk left.) Well, 
what’s on the docket this morning? 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Thanksgiving 
Day, Uncle. It will soon be here and 
you've got to make it official. 

Uncte Sam: Ah yes, the proclamation. 
Well, that’s easy. In America we al- 
ways have plenty to be thankful for. 


Complainers 


UNCLE 


Looks like a heavy mail. Maybe I'd 
better take a look at that first. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE (Rising and tak- 
ing opened letters to UNCLE SAmM): 
It’s from all over the country. You 
certainly are popular today, Uncle. 

Unce Sam (Chuckling and picking up 
top letter): And why not? I guess I 
represent the finest country in the 
world. (He starts to read.) 

Miss INDEPENDENCE (Returning to her 
desk): Well, don’t get too wrapped 
up in your mail. There really is a lot 
to do about Thanksgiving. Miss 
Bountiful is waiting to see you about 
the dinner. 

Unc Sam (A little grumpily) : Humph. 
Doesn’t she know what all Ameri- 
cans want for Thanksgiving dinner? 
Turkey, of course. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Oh, there’s more 
to it than just turkey. Anyway, she 
wants to see you. 

UNcLE Sam (Frowning as he picks up 
another letter): Humph, a fine thing. 
(Puts letter down and picks up 
another. Then thumbs through sev- 
eral) Complaints, complaints, com- 
plaints. (He pulls one out and looks 
at it.) 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Uncle, what in 
the world are you mumbling about? 

UncLe Sam: You’d mumble, too, if 
you’d read this mail. Nothing but 
complaints. So you think I’m 





popular. Look at this one. (Holding 
up letter) He says the government 
costs too much. He can’t afford a 
new ear every year. Now, isn’t that 
just too bad? 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: But Uncle, the 
letters can’t all be like that. 

UncxiE Sam: I tell you they are. Just 
one complaint after another. Maybe 
we shouldn’t have Thanksgiving 
Day after all. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: No Thanksgiv- 
ing Day? Uncle, how can you say 
such a thing? (She rises and goes to 
door right.) You'd better see Miss 
Bountiful. Maybe she can cheer you 
up. (She beckons through doorway.) 

UncLe Sam: Humph, I don’t need 
cheering up but everybody else in 
the country seems to. (Miss 


BountTIFUL enters right carrying an 
extra-long list and a pencil. 


Miss 
INDEPENDENCE returns to her desk.) 
Miss Bountirut (As she enters): Good 
morning, Uncle. I’ve been waiting 
to go over my list with you. All 
these provisions for the Thanks- 
giving dinners. It’s all so compli- 

cated. 

UncLE Sam: Well, have a chair, Miss 
Bountiful. (She sits right of his desk.) 
But what’s so complicated? Mil- 
lions of turkeys. 
lions of turkeys. I don’t see any- 
thing so complicated about that. 

Miss BountiFut (Smiling and shaking 
her head): Oh, Uncle, you’re just 
like a man. 

UncLE Sam: Well, what’s so strange 
about that? I am a man. 

Miss Bountirut: I know. And that’s 
why you don’t understand about the 
turkeys. Everyone likes turkey but 


Millions and mil- ; 


what about the dressing? Some want 
sage, some want chestnut, some 
want oysters in it. I have to lay in 
the stock. How do I know how 
much? 

Uncie Sam: That’s the whole trouble, 
people are never satisfied. Every- 
body wants something different. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: And why not, 
Uncle? This is a democracy. Every- 
one has a right to his own likes and 
dislikes. 

Uncie Sam (Frowning at her): Miss 
Independence, sometimes you are a 
great trial to me. Oh, I know, I 
know, we can’t get along without 
you. But these things can be carried 
too far. Life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness — that’s one thing, 
but too much is too much. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE (Smiling and 
wagging a finger al UNcLE Sam): 
Now, now, Uncle, you wouldn’t want 
to dictate the kind of dressing every- 
one is to have, would you? 

Uncte Sam (Grumpily): Well, all 
right, if you put it that way. Better 
get some of each, Miss Bountiful. 

Miss Bountirut (Checking her list): 
Thank you, Uncle. Sage, chestnuts, 
oysters. But that isn’t all. There are 
the vegetables and the pies. Apple 
pies, pumpkin pies, mince pies, 
cherry pies 

Uncie Sam: Not cherry. 
Washington’s Birthday. 
have cherry. 

Miss BountiFuL: But some people will 
be unhappy if they can’t have cherry. 

ScuHoot Boy (Pokes his head in door 
left and looks around): I like cherry. 

Uncie Sam (Peering at Scnoo.t Boy): 
Now, who in the world is this? 


That’s for 
You can’t 





Miss INDEPENDENCE: He’s a school 
boy. He’s been wanting to see you 
for days but I’ve told him how busy 
you were. 

UncirE Sam: Well, as long as he’s here, 
I guess I can find time for him right 
now. What do you want, son? Come 
in, come in. 

ScHoor Boy (ntering): 1 — I wanted 
to ask you what I’ve got to be thank- 
ful for. 

UncuiE Sam (Splultering): You — you 
what? You don’t know anything to 
be thankfui for — and with Thanks- 
giving Day coming? 

Scuoot Boy: Yes, sir, that’s just it. 
I’ve got to write a speech for school 
about things I’m thankful for. We 
have to do it every year and I'd 
rather go skating with Skinny Ellis 
than write a speech. 

Uncie Sam: Well, that’s the most rea- 


sonable complaint so far. 
would rather go skating than write a 


Anyone 


speech. But we have to do some 
things we don’t like. 

Scuoot Boy: Yes, but I still don’t 
know what to write. Mom says our 
food costs too much. Dad says taxes 
are too high. There’s nothing but 
complaints to write about. 

Uncie Sam (Turning toward Miss In- 
DEPENDENCE): There, you see, what 
did I tell you? Complaints, com- 
plaints. (Then to Miss BountiFuL) 
Miss Bountiful, why not forget about 
the dinner? Call it off. Maybe we'd 
better call the whole thing off. 

Miss Bountirut: But Uncle, we can’t 
do that. 

Uncie Sam; Well, how can you have 
Thanksgiving Day when nobody is 
thankful? They’re all complaining. 


Miss INDEPENDENCE: Oh dear. 

Scuoot Boy: Uncle, you mean no 
Thanksgiving dinner? 

UncieE Sam: Could be. The dinner is to 
give thanks for our blessings. If we 
can’t find any blessings, we can’t 
have a dinner. 

ScHoo. Boy: But golly — 

Uncie Sam: Maybe you’d better for- 
get about your thankful speech. Go 
on and go skating. (ScHoo. Boy 
exits as lst MAN appears at left.) 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Uncle, you seem 
to have another visitor. Maybe he'll 
be more optimistic. (She goes toward 
door.) I’m Miss Independence, 
Uncle Sam’s secretary. May I help 
you? 

Ist Man (Glumly): I want to register 
a complaint. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Oh, well, maybe 
another day. 

Uncie Sam: No, no, let him in. What’s 
one complaint more or less? 

Ist Man (Entering): I’m in the hat 
business, men’s hats. And more and 
more men are going without hats. 

Uncie Sam: That so? Maybe they 
don’t like your hats. Now, there’s a 
hat. (He points to his hat hanging on 
rack.) \’ve been wearing it for a hun- 
dred years. Why don’t you try some- 
thing like that? 

Ist Man: No. I’m afraid it wouldn’t go 
over. 

Uncie Sam: No, I suppose not. It 
takes a real man to wear that hat. 
Well, this is a free country. No one 
said you had to make hats. Try ear- 
muffs. Lots of people have made 
money with earmuffs. 

Ist Lavy (Appearing in door left): 
May I come in? 





Miss INDEPENDENCE: 
Sam’s rather busy — 

Ist Lapy: Well, so am I. I raise 
chickens — and I’ve got a complaint. 

UncLE Sam (Disgustedly): Oh, no. . . 
Well, lady, what is it? (Ist Man 
crosses and sits right.) 

Ist Lapy: My chickens aren’t laying 
enough eggs. 

UncLe Sam: You don’t mean to tell 
me? Well, maybe they’re tired. It 
must be hard work laying eggs. 
What am I supposed to do about it? 

Ist Lapy: I don’t think the hens like 
the price they’re getting for their 
eggs. 

UNcLE Sam: Oh, not satisfied. So they 
don’t like the price — (As 2NpD Man 
appears in doorway left, UNCLE SAM 
turns on him crossly.) Well, what do 
you want? (Ist Lapy sits next to 
Ist Man.) 


Well, Uncle 


2np Man: I want to see you, Uncle, 
about my television set. 

Unc ie Sam: Oh, so you’ve got TV. 

2np Man: Sure have — brand new, 


big screen, 
thing. 

Uncie Sam (All smiles): That’s fine, 
that’s wonderful! Folks, here’s a 
thankful fellow. He’s got nothing to 
complain about. 

2npD Man: That’s what you think. 
(UncLE Sam looks surprised and 
starts frowning.) I don’t like the pro- 
grams. Same old jokes, same old 
movies —and too many commer- 
cials. They’re always wanting me to 
buy something — I tell you, TV is 
terrible. 

Unc Le Sam: Oh, it is, is it? It’s one of 
the greatest inventions in the world 
but you’re not satisfied. Americans 
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are never satisfied. Got all the new- 
est modern improvements — refrig- 
erators, TV, finest cars, but what 
do they do? Just complain! 

2npD Lavy (Voice off left): Well, I don’t 
care if he is busy. I’m going in. I’ve 
got to see Uncle Sam. 

UNcLE Sam: Oh, oh, now what? 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: I'll see. (She 
hurries to door left in time to meet 2ND 
Lapy.) 

2nD Lapy: I want to see Uncle Sam. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: You do? What 
about? 

2np Lapy: The weather. I’ve trekked 
all over this country and — (During 
this speech 2D MAN sits down next to 
Ist Lapy.) 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Oh, well, the 
Weather Bureau is down the street 
2nD Lapy: I’ve been to the Weather 

Bureau — they’re no help. 

Uncie Sam: Have her come in, Miss 
Independence, have her come in. 
2nD Lapy (Enters): Thank you. Uncle 
Sam, something has got to be done 

about the weather. 

Unc ie Sam: Indeed? And what would 
you suggest? 

2np Lapy: I don’t know, but they had 
snow in Florida, rain in California; 
and it’s too hot in Texas, too cold in 
Minnesota. 

Unc ie Sam: I’m sorry, lady, but that’s 
the last straw. Too hot, too cold. 
Too wet, too dry. What can you ex- 
pect? Weather is weather and I can’t 
do anything about it. Miss Inde- 
pendence, Miss Bountiful, we'll have 
to do as I said. No Thanksgiving. 
There’s nothing to be thankful for. 

Miss BountiruL: But Uncle, 
about the dinner? 


what, 





Miss INDEPENDENCE: Uncle, listen — 

Unc e Sam: No, no, I’ve made up my 
mind. There'll be no Thanksgiving. 
I’m going to abolish it. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Uncle, please, 
you've got to listen to reason. Why, 
we've always had Thanksgiving in 
this country. 

Uncxe Sam: Well, we'll not have it this 
year. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: But what would 
the Pilgrim fathers say? (PriGrm™m 
FATHER enters right.) 

Uncte Sam: I suppose you have 
another complaint. Who are you? 
Prucrim: I’m a Pilgrim father, Uncle. 
Uncte Sam: A—a Pilgrim father? 
(Rising) Good gracious me. Well, 

it’s nice of you to pay us a visit. 

Pieri: I had to come. You can’t 
do this, you know. You can’t abolish 
Thanksgiving. Why, I’d turn over in 
my history book. I'll never forget 
how thankful we Pilgrims felt to 
have landed in America. 

Uncie Sam: I’m sorry, but things are 
different than they were in your day. 
It seems there’s nothing to be thank- 
ful for any more. 

PrtGrim: But how can that be? Why, 
think of the first Thanksgiving Day. 
We were alone in the midst of a 
wilderness. We had to go out and 
hunt for our dinner. And cook it on 
open fires. No stoves, no refriger- 
ators, no warm houses. But still 
we rejoiced and gave thanks. 

Uncie Sam: Of course you did. But 
today Americans take all their 
blessings for granted. (Holding up 
letters) Look at this mail. Nothing 
but complaints. (Pointing right) And 
those people. They’ve all come 


here complaining about something. 
(He sits.) 

Pirerm™ (Looking at complainers and 
frowning): Indeed? And may I ask 
what we had in our day that you 
don’t have in greater abundance? 

Ist MAN (Rising): For one thing, you 
had hats. (Pointing at PrLGRim’s 
hat.) 

Priterim: Hats? 
looks at tt.) 
this. 

Ist Man (Shaking his head sadly): 
Just think of it. Great big hats and 
everybody wore them. Why, I could 
get a hundred dollars for a hat like 
that. (He sits.) 

Uncie Sam: See what I mean? 
satisfied. 

Prrerimm (Putting hat back on): But 
styles change. 


(He takes hat off and 
We all wore hats like 


Never 


Now, in George 


Washington’s time they wore those 


little three-cornered things. (He 
moves upstage right of center and 
stands facing downstage as Wasu- 
INGTON enters right. ) 
Wasuineton: Did I hear my name? 
(All turn toward WASHINGTON.) 
Uncie Sam: Well, bless my soul - 
George Washington! 

WASHINGTON (Smiling): Yes, | cannot 
tell a lie. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: But Mr. Wash- 
ington, how did you get here? 

WASHINGTON: Oh, I’m always around. 
-You’ll find me on at least one street 
in almost every town. And in parks 
and different places, too. I must say 
I’m disturbed to hear all this talk 
about no Thanksgiving. 

Uncie Sam: I should think so. After 
all, you made the first Thanksgiving 
Proclamation. At that time, people 





were really thankful for their new 
country and everything in it. 

Wasuineton: Ah yes, the war was 
over and the government was formed. 
But it seems to me that there are 
many more things to be thankful 
for today. 

2np Lapy (Rising and hesitating): Mr. 
General Washington, sir. 

WASHINGTON (Sweeping off his hat and 
bowing to her): At 
madam. 

2np Lapy: Mr. Washington, you say 
you get all over the country. You 
must have seen the weather. Isn’t 
it terrible? 

Wasuinetron: Well, we certainly do 
have all sorts of weather in America, 
just as we have all sorts of people. 
But I like different kinds of weather. 
It seems the democratic way. 

2np Lapy (Sitting and shaking her head): 
Well, I don’t know. 

Wasninetron: Of course we're thank- 
ful for rain and snow and sunshine, 
all at different times. Why, Uncle, 
you must have a Thanksgiving Day 
— just for the weather. 

Uncite Sam: Humph. I suppose we 
give thanks for complaints about the 
weather, too. 

Wasaineton: You might do worse, 
Uncle. After all, the right to com- 
plain about things is an American 
heritage. And besides, didn’t Mr. 
Lincoln proclaim that there should 
be a Thanksgiving Day every year? 

UncLE Sam: Yes, he did. (As LiIncoLn 
enters right with Mrs. Hae on his 
arm) But he didn’t know what it 
would be like today. 

LincoLn: Oh, I wouldn’t be too sure 
about that. There were plenty of 


your service, 


complaints in my time, too. You 
should hear some of the things that 
were said about me. 

WasHINGTON (Bowing to LINCOLN as 
others all turn toward him): President 
Lincoln. 

LINCOLN (Taking off his hat and bowing) : 
Howdy, everyone. Mav I present 
a friend of mine? This lady probably 
had more to do with establishing 
Thanksgiving Day than any one of 
us, so I thought I’d better bring her 
along. Sarah Josepha Hale. (Others 
all bow or nod. Lancoun holds his 
hat, looking at it. WaAsHINGTon 
stands near PILGRIM.) 

Mrs. Hae: How do you do? 

Miss Bountirut (Rising and going to 
Mrs. Hate): Why, Mrs. Hale. You 
were the editor of the first woman’s 
magazine — Godey’s Lady's Book. 

Mrs. Haue: That’s right, my dear. 

Miss BountiruL: And some of the 
recipes you published are still being 
used. There was one for an onion 
dressing that’s been a favorite. I 
imagine some people in our country 
will want to stuff their turkeys with 
it this year. 

Unc te Sam: Please, Miss Bountiful, 
not another kind of dressing. 

Miss BountiFut: Now, Uncle, we need 
variety. (She takes Miss INDEPEN- 
DENCE’s extra chair and places it next 
to her own. Then to Mrs. Hare) 
Won’t you come and sit down? 

Mrs. Hae: Thank you. 
down) 

Miss Bountirut (Sitting down and 
picking up list): | know you can 
help me with my Thanksgiving list. 

Unc ie Sam (Crossly): Miss Bountiful, 
stop fussing about dinner. 


(As she sits 


There’s 





not going to be any Thanksgiving. 
Nobody is thankful. 

Mrs. Hate: Why, Uncle Sam, how you 
do run on. Mr. Lincoln, you’d better 
stop staring at your hat and speak 
to him. 

Lincotn: Yes, ma’am. (He blows a 
cloud of dust from top of hat and 
smiles. A small amount of talcum 
powder can be on the hat.) Excuse me, 
but I’ve been spending a lot of time 
in history books. They get a little 
dry and dusty now and then. (The 
others laugh.) 

Mrs. Hate: This is no time for your 
jokes, Mr. Lincoln. 

LincoLn: Yes, ma’am. Uncle, it seems 
to me there ought to be plenty to be 
thankful for in this great land. 

Uncie Sam: Yes, you’d think so, but 
everybody’s grumbling. Now, that 
gentleman there — (Pointing to 2ND 
Man), I thought for a minute he 
was thankful—but no. He has 
a fine new TV set. But he doesn’t 
like the programs. 

Lincotn (Turning to 2nd Man): So? 
What seems to be the trouble? 

2np Man (Rising): Mr. Lincoln, have 
you heard the jokes on TV? 

Lincoun: Heard them? I told them — 
years ago. Of course, some of them 
were old even then, but people 
laughed. If folks laugh, they’re 
happy and that’s something to be 
thankful for. 

2np Man: I don’t know. The jokes I 
hear make me cry. (He sits.) 

UncLE Sam: See, Mr. Lincoln, it’s no 
use. 

LINCOLN: Now, now, there must be 
some way. Maybe we can get some 
help from the ladies. You know, 


folks, it was the editorials that Mrs. 
Hale published in that magazine of 
hers that finally got me to proclaim 
that there should be a Thanksgiving 
Day every year. That’s why I 
brought her along. She persuaded 
me, so I figured maybe she could 
persuade you. Better see what you 
can do, Mrs. Hale. 

Mrs. Hae (Rising): Why, of course. 
And I think I can speak for the 
ladies. I’m sure they all want a 
Thanksgiving Day even though they 
have to do most of the cooking and 
work. Don’t you ladies agree with 
me? 

Miss BountiFut: I do. 

Ist Lavy (Rising): But Mrs. Hale, I 
can’t be thankful for eggs my hens 
don’t lay. 

Mrs. Hate: Oh, so that’s your trouble. 
Well, let me tell you, hens have 
always been temperamental. I used 
to get letters from farmers’ wives 
complaining about them. They 
haven’t changed. But a great many 
other things have changed. 

Ist Lapy (Sullenly): For instance? 

Mrs. Hae: Well, you housewives have 
many modern improvements. In my 
day, I was always trying to think 
of short cuts for my women readers. 
If I do say so, I did manage to get. 
the sewing machine into the home. 
But today you have so many won- 
derful things. You can cook your 
meals just by pushing a few buttons. 
You can clean your house in no 
time with a vacuum cleaner. And a 
machine does all the hard work of 
your washing. These are only a few 
of the modern inventions that save 
you time and work. 





Ist Lapy: But they all cost money. 
(She sits.) 

Mrs. Hae: Naturally. And that’s 
something else to be thankful for. 
If we got everything for nothing, 
we wouldn’t appreciate it. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: Well, Uncle, I 
guess that settles it. You can see 
we’ve got to have a Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Uncie Sam: No, no, Miss Indepen- 
dence, I’m not convinced. Of course, 
I know the arguments are all true. 
But as long as I’ve got nothing but 
complaints, I can’t do it. Com- 
plaints and thanks just don’t go 
together. 

Pivertm: But Uncle, think of all our 
blessings in the past. 

WASHINGTON: We established a free 


country. 
Lincotn: And we kept it free. 


Mrs. Hare: And we’ve made it the 
strongest, richest nation in the world. 

Unc ie Sam: Yes, ves, I know. And 
many of us seem to have forgotten 
all that. 

Wasuincton: But Uncle, I’m sure they 
haven’t really forgotten. It’s just 
because we have freedom in America 
that people feel free to complain. 
But they’re thankful too,. 

Uncie Sam: I’ve got no evidence of 
that. 

Miss INDEPENDENCE: But 
must be true. 

Miss Bountiru: Oh, Uncle, please, 
if only you’d change your mind. 
Uncie Sam: You just show me a few 
people who are really thankful and 

maybe I will change my mind. 

Miss Bountirut: But — but where 
can we find them? 


Uncle, it 


ScHoot Boy (Sticking head in door): 
How about me? 

Uncte Sam (Grumpily): Come in, 
come in. What’s wrong now? I 
suppose the ice wasn’t safe? 

ScHoot Boy (Stepping inside door): 
I don’t know. [| didn’t go skating. 
We've been out hunting for things 
to be thankful for. 

Uncite Sam (Smiling broadly): You 
don’t mean to tell me. And who’s we. 

ScHooi Boy (Motioning with his arm): 
Come on, gang. (He moves further 
onstage and Boys and Girts push 
through door and group behind him.) 
When you said there’d be no Thanks- 
giving dinner I got worried — no 
pie or turkey or anything — so I 
rounded up the gang and we started 
looking for things to be thankful for. 

Uncie Sam: Good — good — and did 
you find any? 

ScHoo. Boy: Sure, it’s a cinch. 
They’re all over the place. I’m 
thankful I can go skating on the 
pond in winter. (The others speak 
in quick succession.) 

Ist. Boy: And I’m thankful I can go 
fishing in the pond in summer. 

Ist Grru: I’m thankful I can go to 
school and learn about our country. 

2np Girt: My mom says she’s glad 
she lives in America where she can 
speak up if she doesn’t like some- 
thing. 

2np Boy: My dad’s thankful he can 
vote for the people he wants to run 
our country. 

3RD Grr: I’m thankfui because I have 
so many good friends. 

3RrD Boy: I — I guess I’m just thankful 
to be alive and living in America. 

4ru Gir: I — I don’t know — 





UNcLE Sam (Rising and going in front 
of desk): How’s that, young lady? 
You don’t know? 

47H Giru: Yes, I do know, Uncle. But 
it’s just that when you start looking, 
there are so many things to be thank- 
ful for that I don’t know which to 
say. 

Scuoo.t Boy: There, you see, Uncle? 
That proves it. So you well, 
you’ve just have to have a Thanks- 
giving Day. (Complainers all rise.) 

Ist Man: They’re right, Uncle, they’re 
right. 

Ist Lapy: Of course they are. 

2np Man: We’ve been making moun- 
tains out of mole hills. 

2np Lavy: We certainly have. 

Boys and Grrus: Hurrah! 
Thanksgiving Day! 

Att Orners: Thanksgiving Day — 
the day we count our blessings. 

UncLe Sam (At stage center): Well, 
that settles it, that settles it. (He 
smiles and his beard a 
moment.) I hereby proclaim Thanks- 
giving Day. 

WASHINGTON 
UNCLE 


Hurrah for 


strokes 


(Stepping to 
Sam): In 1789, 


right 
[ 


of 


said, 


“Whereas it is the duty of all nations 
to acknowledge the providence of 
Almighty God and whereas 
both Houses of Congress have .. . 
requested me to recommend to the 
people of the United States a day 
of Public Thanksgiving and Prayer 
. now therefore I do recommend 
and assign Thursday, the twenty- 
sixth of November next... .” 
LincoLn (Slepping to left of UNCLE 
Sam): In 1863, I said, “The year 
that is drawing toward its close has 
been filled with the blessings of 
fruitful fields and healthful skies . . . 
I do therefore invite my fellow- 
citizens in every part of the United 
States .. . to set apart and observe 
the last Thursday of November 
next as a day of Thanksgiving and 
praise to our beneficent Father Who 
dwelleth in the heavens.”’ 


UncLE Sam (Slepping downstage): 
Two presidents have spoken — 
Their words we’ll long remember; 
We'llalways have Thanksgiving Day 
On Thursday in November. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Many THANKS 


Characters: 10 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Uncle Sam and the Pilgrim Father 
each wear traditional costume. Miss Inde- 
pendence wears a_ patriotic-looking red, 
white and blue dress, while Miss Bountiful 
is dressed in a chef’s costume, a blue chef’s 
hat and a red and white apron. George 
Washington wears a blue general’s uniform 
and a three-cornered hat. Lincoln wears a 
dark suit and a high black hat, while Mrs. 
Hale appears in an old-fashioned dress and 
a small lace cap. The School Boy and his 
companions wear modern everyday dress. 
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Ist Lady wears slacks, hat and jacket; Ist 
man, business suit; 2nd Lady, dressy 
clothes; 2nd Man, sports jacket and slacks. 

Properties: Letters, long list, pencil, talcum 
powder for Lincoln’s hat. 

Setting: Uncle Sam’s office. There are open 
doorways at right and left. Furniture in- 
cludes two desks placed upstage, one at 
right and the other at left. Each faces 
diagonally downstage. Each desk has two 
chairs, one behind it and the other placed to 
one side. A hat rack stands at left. Against 
the right wall are four chairs. On the desk 
at right is a stack of mail. The walls may 
be decorated with flags, maps, eagles, etc. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Thankless Tate 


by Cena Christopher Draper 


Characters 

Jack Frosr 

FLICKER 

FLUTTER 

FLIPPANT 

Fay 

FANTASY 

Furr 

FLYER 

Ari, the spirit of the woods 

Trepy Trworuy Tarte, a young boy 

Voice, Tate’s mother 

SettinG: A corn field. A large pumpkin 
is downstage, left of center, and sdme 
corn shocks are in one corner. 

At Rise: Jack Frost is seated cross- 
legged on top of the pumpkin. 

Frost (Chanting loudly): “When the 
frost is on the punkin and the fod- 
der’s in the shock . . . ”’ (Doubles up 
laughing) Oh, ho ho ho! (Motioning 
over his shoulder) “The fodder’s in 
the shock,” all right and . . . (Laugh- 
ing again) “‘the frost is on the pun- 
kin!’ Get it? Get it? I’m Jack Frost. 
and J’m on the pumpkin! “When the 
frost is on the punkin.”’ Oh, I shall 
split my sides laughing. Indeed I 
shall. Wait till the Leaves hear this 
one! Why it’s the best joke of the 
year. Jack Frost, the clever wit. 
(Bowing gravely) 1 thank you, sir. I 
thank you, madam. It is nothing 
really. It is but a line out of my gag 
bag. And if it pleases you or not, 


-leaves 
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for it pleases me, I shall run through 
it once again, the verse, not the gag 
bag. (Clears throat) “When the frost 
is on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock, And you hear the kyouck 
and gobble of the struttin’ turkey- 
cock.” (Waits patiently for the sound 
of a turkey offstage: “Gobble, gobble.” 
Nods head and proceeds) “O, it’s 
then the time a feller is a-feeling at 
his best . . .” (Loud laughing and 
voices are heard as LEAVES enter.) 

Leaves (Breathlessly, running over to 
Jack Frost): Oh, Jack Frost! 

Frost (Holding up hand for quiet): 
Silence. I’m composing. Now, let’s 
see. Hmmmm, where am I? 

Leaves (Laughing loudly): Why, you’re 
on the pumpkin! 

Frost: No, no! In my composing! 

Leaves (Chanting): Oh, ““The Frost is 
on the punkin.” Oh, oh! 

Frost (Angrily): You’ve stolen my 
lines, you... you scamps! Why it’s 
the best jest of the year and you’ve 
snitched it; you snitchers, you 
snatchers, you... you... (Sputter- 
ing) It’s a plain case of hijack! 

Leaves (Bursting with laughter): Hi, 
Jack. Hi. Oh, ho ho ho. 

Frost: Hijack? Oh, very funny. First 
you steal my joke and now you try 
to take over my position as the most 
clever wit in the woods. I shall have 
to teach you a lesson. A nip, that’s 





what I shall take from each one of 
you, a small nip of the nose. (All the 
time he is talking, he is moving 
towards the LEAVES.) <A_ teeny- 
weeny pinch . . . a slight twist of the 
nostril . . . (Leaves all fly about the 
stage, screaming and laughing while 
Jack Frost chases them.) 

Arta (Entering from right): Children! 
Children! (LeAvES joyously rush to 
her and, forming a complete circle, 
drop to the ground around her. ARIA 
smiles at Leaves and holds up her 
hand to Jack Frost, crossing her 
fingers.) King’s X! King’s X! 

Frost (Pleadingly): Just a small, wee 
nip? (She shakes her head.) A brief, 
short squeeze? No more than a 
gnat’s bite? (Throwing up hands and 
walking over to the pumpkin) All I 
can say is that things are getting 
pretty dull in the woods. No excit- 


ment. If something doesn’t happen 
soon, I shall fall fast asleep. (Siis on 
seal) 


Leaves (Rising to knees, call out): Oh, 
we have news! We have news! 

Frost (Eagerly): News? Out with it! 
Quick! 

Aria (Warningly): No tattling, now. 
Remember what happened to Tattle- 
Tale-Tit. 

FLUTTER (Jumping to her feet): Oh, it’s 
all over the village. 

LEAVEs: It’s gossip. 

Frost (Gleefully): Oh, I do love a good, 
juicy bit of gossip. 

Arta (Shaking her head): Remember 
what happened to the curious cat. 
FLurrer (Continuing): Of course, it’s 

only talk ... 

Frost (Rubbing his hands together): 
That’s good enough for me. (Jn a 
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busybody, gossipy fashion) Do you 
remember the time that Jack fell 
down and broke his crown? And 
the time that Peter Pumpkin-Eater 
couldn’t keep his wife? And think of 
what happened to Humpty-Dumpty! 
Oh, he was a mess. I’ll never forget. 
Why, not even all the King’s men 
could put him together again and. . . 
(Crossly) Well, what’s keeping you 
from telling the news? Who's it 
about? 

FiLurrer: It’s about... 

Leaves (All together): Tippy Timothy 
Tate! 

Frost: Ah-ha! I’m not surprised! 
Not a bit. Not one thing you could 
tell me about that boy would sur- 
prise me. What’s he done now? 

Fiurrer: They say... 

Leaves (All together): He’s taken a 
gander! 

Frost: A gander? Do you mean he has 
stolen a quack-quack gander? <A 
goosy-goosy gander? 

Fuutrer: Oh, no! 

Leaves (Bending double, laughing) : Oh, 
no! 

Fiutrer: He’s run away! 

Arta: Oh, the poor boy. Run away 
from home on today of all days? The 
day we all give thanks? 

Fiurrer: They say that he said . . . 

Leaves: He had nothing to be thank- 
ful for! 

Arta: Oh, my! Everyone has some- 
thing to be thankful for. That’s why 
we have Thanksgiving Day. The 
people in the village celebrate it with 
their turkey and dressing and pump- 
kin pie and mince meat. And we in 
the woods and fields celebrate with 
our Festival of the Leaves. Oh, it’s a 





day when we all must be thankful. 

Frost: What are children coming to 
nowadays? Nothing to be thankful 
for indeed! The thing is, he’s had it 
too easy. He needs a nip on the 
nose. He needs a Frost-bite. (Laugh- 
ing at his own wit) Now, if I had him 
here in the open, I'd really show him 
what thankful means. I’d nip him 
and squeeze him. I’d trip him and 
tease him! 

Arta (Disapprovingly): Oh, no, that’s 
not the way. 

Frost: You know a better way? 

Arta: Kindness would be the better 
way. Perhaps, if we found him and 
brought him here and had him stay 
for our celebration — 

Frost (Jnterrupting): No, no. Nip him 
and squeeze him, trip him and tease 
him. That’s the way to deal with 
runaway boys. 


Aria: That isn’t the way to do it. 
Gratitude must come from the heart 
within. 


Frost: But how can one be grateful, if 
he doesn’t know the reason? (Jump- 
ing off his pumpkin and standing 
down center, finger aside of his nose) 
Now, there’s an interesting question. 
Can you be happy if you haven’t 
been sad? Can you be cheery if you 
haven't been mad? Can you feel 
good, if you haven’t felt bad? 

Arta: Well, I hadn’t thought of it that 
way. 

Frost: Of course not. It 
thinker, a mastermind to 
clever, so wise. Jack Frost — wit, 
thinker, mastermind. 
Yours to command. 

Arta: There might be some value in 
what you’ve said. 


takes a 
be so 


(Bowing) 


Frost (Striding back and forth): Too 
much is taken for granted in this 
world. Why the eyes we see with, 
the ears we hear with, the. . . Ha! 
I’ve got it! I’ve got it! 

Arta: What now? 

Frost (/n a lordly way): Gather round, 
while I tell you. (Leaves, whirling 
and rushing, circle around Frost, and 
again sink quietly into a sitting posi- 
tion. Arta stands down left.) We'll 
get that Tippy Timothy Tate into 
the woods. And all the things he’s 
taken for granted, we’ll take away. 

Arta: I’m not sure... 

Frost: Oh, we won't hurt him. But 
we'll give him a scare. We’ll make 
home seem a wonderful place before 
we're through. Now, let’s see. . . 
hmmm... I'll have the whippoor- 
will ery — 

LEAVES (Gelling into the spirit of it, bul 
keeping voices low): Whip-poor-will 
... whip-poor-will . . . 

Frost: And the owl hoot — 

LEAVES: Whoooo...who...whoooo... 

Frost: And the bat fly! (He flaps his 
arms like bat’s wings and swoops 
about the stage.) 

Arta (Uncertainly): Oh, it sounds so 
scary. 

Frost: Of course. But mark my word, 
we'll turn that thankless Tippy 
Timothy Tate into a Thankful 
Tippy Timothy Tate before he 
leaves here. 

Arta (Sighing): Do you promise not to 
hurt him? 

Frost: I'll use my lightest touch, | 
promise. (Skipping about) Oh, this 
is wonderful! Who but Jack Frost 
could have ever thought of such a 
plan? Why, we’ll set an example for 





all the children in the universe. And 
I, Jack Frost, mastermind, will go 
so far as to predict that never again 
will we hear the terrible statement 
that Tippy Timothy Tate has noth- 
ing to be thankful for! (A boy’s loud 
whistling is heard offstage.) 

Arta: Ssh! Listen. (All stand very 
quiet and listen as the whistling comes 
nearer.) Why, it sounds like . . . 

Leaves (In a rustling whisper): Tippy 
Timothy Tate... 

Frost: What luck! 
luck. 

Arta (Gently): Not luck, Jack Frost. 
I willed him to come this way. Too 
many things can happen to runaway 
boys, if they ta.ce the short cut 
through the tall trees. 

Frost: Well, things are about to hap- 
pen here, Aria, my dear. 

Arta (Warningly): Remember, no 
harmful tricks. 

Frost: Gentle, sweet Aria! (Slernly to 
the Leaves) Did you hear, Leaves? 
No harmful tricks! (Busily directing) 
Now, then Leaves, scatter and heap 
yourselves upon the ground. 

Leaves (All chanting to the tune of 
“London Bridge,” fly about the stage) : 
“QO, the autumn leaves come tum- 

bling down, 
Tumbling down, tumbling down, 
QO, the autumn leaves come tum- 
bling down, 
And heap on the ground.” 
(On the last line, Lnaves heap them- 
selves back of the pumpkin in a half 
circle.) 

Frost: Now, then, you, Aria... 

Arta (Firmly): Vll watch and be sure 
there’s no rough play. (Moves up- 
stage left) 


What colossal 


Frost: Fair enough. Leaves, watch 
for my signal. (Hops back on his 
pumpkin. 
Ssssh! 

Tare (Enters from right. He has his 
hands stuck in his pocket and he’s in 
a cross and defiant mood. He kicks an 
imaginery clod of dirt as he walks 
along. Near center, he stops, faces 
front): ve run away from home, I 
have! (Raising his voice) I’ve run 
away from home! 

Leaves (Softly mimicking him): Run 
away from home... 

Tate (Startled, looks both right and 
left): And I never intend to go back! 

Leaves (Pleadingly): Go back .. . 
Go back... 

Tare: No siree! I’m sick and tired of 
being told what to do, morning, 
noon and night. A guy sure can’t 
have any fun with relatives all 
around, bossing and saying, ‘Do 
this,” “Do that!” (In a sing-song 
fashion, imitating the relatives at 
home) “Oh, Tippy Timothy Tate! 
Can’t you be more con-sid-er-ate?”’ 
(Strides back and forth) That’s what 
I hear all day long. (Beginning again) 
“Oh, Tippy Timothy Tate! Stop 
swinging on the garden gate!” 
(Scornfully) Hump! “Oh, Tippy 
Timothy Tate, Why are you always 
late? Supper’s at six, now it’s eight! 
Can’t you hurry for goodness sake?” 

Frost (Bursting with some lines of his 
own rhyming): Oh, Tippy Timothy 
Tate! You're a regular rep-ro-bate! 

Tate (Turning and seeing Frost for 
the first time): Oh! What'd you call 
me? A rep-ro-bate? Well, they 
never call me that at home! 

Frost (Holding up hand for silence): 


Holds finger up to lips) 





Quiet. I’m composing. (Closing eyes 
as he thinks up next line) Oh, Tippy 
Timothy Tate, you’re a thankless 
ingrate! 

Tate: I don’t know what that is 
either, but you better stop calling 
me names. I just bet you had. I’ve 
got a big brother at home, a great big 
brother! Why, I betcha he’s this 
tall . . . (Making exaggerated gestures 
with hands) 

Frost: Ha! You had a brother. You 
ran off and left him, remember? 
Now, who’s going to take care of 
T. T. Tate? Huh? 

Tate (Threateningly): Who do you 
think you are anyway? 

Frost: I don’t think who I am. I 
know who I am. Come closer and I'll 
introduce myself. (Jmpatiently) Well, 
come on! Closer, closer. (TATE is 
now at the edge of the pumpkin.) Now 
then, lean over ... (TATE does so 
and at that instant, Frost gives him a 
good pinch on the nose.) 

Tate (Leaping back, hand to his nose): 
Ouch! 

Frost: Ho, ho, ho, ho! Nipped you, 
didn’t I. That’s my calling card, so 
to speak. 

Tare: I just bet you'd better not do 
that again! 

Frost: Who’s to keep me from it? 
Want to run home and get that 
great big brother? 


Tate: | — I can’t. I’ve run away from 
home. 


Frost: Exactly. And now you realize 
you've been taking your big brother 
for granted, haven’t you. 

Tate: Well, I suppose. . . 

Frost: Suppose? Aren’t you the boy 
who said you had nothing to be 


thankful for? 
Tate: Yes, I did. And I haven’t either 
. . except, well, I hadn’t thought 
about my big brother. 

Frost (Crossly): Hadn’t thought. 
That’s what’s wrong with the world 
today. No one stops to think. Ab- 
solutely no one. (With great relish) 
And now, T. T. Tate, you’re in a 
bad spot; because here you are, 
alone, unprotected— And I, Jack 
Frost, will have my fun. 

Tarte (Doubtfully): What kind of fun? 

Frost (Leaping off pumpkin): Frosty 
fun. (Advancing) I'll nip you and 
squeeze you; I'll trip you and tease 
you! (As Frost advances, Tate 
backs away, keeping just out of range 
of Frost’s eager fingers. Soon, Frost 
gets a nip of Tare’s nose, and they 
begin to run around the stage.) 

Aria (Slepping out front): That’s 
enough of that, Jack Frost! (Tarr 
runs and hides behind Arta.) 
promises made to be broken? 

Frost (Disgustedly): Oh, pumpkins! 

Aria (Warningly): There was to be no 
rough stuff, remember? I won’t have 
this boy frightened. 

Frost: Now, Aria, I ask you; how can 
one feel safe and right, if he hasn't 
had some awful fright? 

Tare (From behind Arta): Pooh, you 
didn’t scare me! (Sticks out his 
longue at Frost who jumps at Tare. 
Tate ducks back behind Aria.) 

Aria (Firmly): No more of that now. 
(Turns to Tare and brings him out 
front) Now, Tippy, we’re sorry to 
hear you've run away from home. 
But, as Aria, spirit of the woodlands, 
I give you welcome here. And we in- 
vite you to stay for our Thanksgiv- 


Are 





ing party, the Festival of the Leaves. 

TATE: Festival of the Leaves? I never 
heard of that before. 

Frost (Muttering): An ingrate! A regu- 
lar rep-ro-bate! 

Arta: We hold Thanksgiving in the 
woodlands you know. When the 
Leaves leave the tree, they give 
their thanks. 

Tare: Thanks for what? 

Arta (Softly): For many things — 

Tate (Ungraciously): Well, maybe 
Leaves have something to be thank- 
ful about, but I haven’t. 

Frost (Pleadingly to Arta): Oh, let me 
nip him, just once! A teeny-weeny 
pinch! 

Aria: No. That’s enough of that. 
(Calling to the Leaves) Now, Flicker, 
Flutter, Flippant and Fay, Fantasy, 
Flit and Flyer, come meet your 
guest for today. 

Frost (Peevishly): An uninvited guest. 

Arta (Calling out as Leaves whirl up 
from the ground in confusion of color): 
Spin and wheel, twist and reel, 
Whirligig, whirlabout, 

Swirl and turnabout. 

(LEAvEs starting from left, rotate, one 
by one, making a complete turn. As 
the last leaf whirls, all whirl about 
twice. Then they make a circle about 
Arta and drop to their knees. If de- 
sired, a drill and dance may be worked 
out with the LEAVES.) 

TATE: Say, that looks like fun. 

Arta: Well done, my children. (She 
puts her arm about Tare and draws 
him close.) Now is the time for us 
to give thanks. (Leaves drop their 
heads. Frosr stands quietly. Very 
softly, almost like a lullaby, ARtA 
speaks. ) 


Tate (Wonderingly): The sun . 


For the drops of rain that fall, 
For the warm sun, 

For the gentle winds, 

For the change of seasons, 
For all these reasons, 

We give thanks. 

Leaves (Softly, all together): We give 
thanks. 

. . the 
rain... the winds. . . why, I hadn’t 
even thought about them. 

Aria (As LEAVEs rise to their feet): Are 
you ready, Leaves, with your thanks? 
(Each Lear steps quickly forward for 
his line.) 

FLutrer: For the song in the bird, 

FiicKEr: The bird in the nest, 

Fuippant: The nest in the tree, 

Fay: The tree in the grass, 

Fantasy: The grass in the earth, 

Furr: The earth in the world, 

Fryer: For the world . . . for the 
world. (As the Leaves finish, the 
lights gradually dim.) 

Tate (Alarmed): What’s happening? 
It’s getting dark. 

Frost (Gleefully): Twilight is coming. 
And then, the dark .. . 

Arta: Now, Frost! 

Frost: And when dark comes, 
whippoorwill cries . . . 

LEAVES (Keeping voices eerie): Whip- 
poor-will .. . 

Frost: And the owl hoots. . . 

Leaves: Whoooo...who...whoooo... 

Frost: And the bat flies! (He flaps his 
arms and swoops about as TATE sniffs 
loudly. Frost then stops and comes 
close to Tare.) And the cold wind 
comes up out of the North! (/ 
blows down Tatr’s neck as Tarte 
sniffs louder.) What’s the matter, 
boy? Are you crying? 


the 





Tare: I am not crying! It’s just that 
: + ee. 

Frost: Well? 

Tate: I think I’m homesick. 

Frost: Homesick? But you’ve run 
away from home. Remember? 

Aria (As Tate draws his hand across 
his eyes): He can always go back. 

Frost: But why should he? Is he 
thankful for his home? Not this 
boy. Oh, no! (Rubbing his hands to- 
gether) We'll keep him here in the 
woods. 

Tate: Oh, please, sir. 
home. 

Frost (Shaking his head): But who 
wants a thankless boy in his home? 

Voice (Offstage, calling): Oh, Tippy 
Timdthy Tate! Why are you always 
late? Supper’s at six, now it’s eight! 
Can’t you hurry for goodness sake? 

Tate (Gratefully): That’s my mom. 
Oh, I’m so thankful! 

Frost: Thankful? 

Tate (In a rush of words): Oh, for 
everything! And if I get back home, 
I’ll never say I’ve nothing to be 
thankful for again. 

Arta (Giving him a hug): Of course, 


I want to go 


you won't. Leaves, get him home 
quickly to his family. Then every- 
one will be grateful. 

Tate (As LEAVES surround him and 
pull him offstage): Thank you, thank 
you. 

Frost (Very proudly): Well? 

Aria: Thank you, Jack Frost. 

Frost (Bows deeply): Yours to com- 
mand, Aria. At your disposal any 
time, my wit, my knowledge, my 
mastermind! 

Aria (Laughing): Again, thanks. And 
mind you, now, no more tricks this 
night. (Exits) 

Frost (Yawns, stretches): Dull. Dull. 
Dull. Nothing to do. I wish I had 
someone to nip. Anyone would do. 
(Approaches the edge of the stage, 
looks down into the audience) Ah, 
there’s a pretty little girl with curly 
hair. It’s just possible she needs 
nipping .. . a tiny nip. . . no more 
than a squeeze .. . (He drops off the 
stage into the audience, rushes to the 
girl, tweaks her nose lightly, and runs 
down aisle and out.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THANKLEsS TATE 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female; 7 Leaves may be 
male and female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Tate is dressed in modern everyday 
dress. Jack Frost wears a silver and white 
elf costume. Aria wears a long green dress 
and has a wreath of leaves in her hair. The 
Leaves may be dressed in bright-colored 
crepe paper costumes or they may wear 
large colorful crepe paper collars and have 


leaves cut out of construction paper at- 
tached to their clothes. 


Properties: No special eee needed. 


Setting: A cornfield. There is a large pumpkin 
downstage left which must be big enough to 
accommodate Jack Frost. This can be 
made by covering a round cushion or has- 
sock with orange crepe paper. Corn shocks 
and other smaller pumpkins may be used to 
complete the setting. 

Lighting: If possible the lights should dim 
where indicated in the text. 
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The Crying Clown 


by Mary Ann Nicholson 


Characters 
‘RcuUs CLOWN 
Circus Cop 
Circus OWNER 
Boy, about 9 years old 

Time: The first day of the new circus 
season. 

SertinG: Outside a circus tent. 

At Rise: CLown is adjusting his over- 
sized shoes. The Circus OwNER 
enters. 

Owner: Wait just a minute, Clown. 
I'd like to talk with you. 

Crown: Yes, sir, Mister Circus Owner. 
What is it? 

Owner: Well, it’s hard for me to say 
this, Clown, but this being the first 
day of the new circus season and all 
that... 

Crown: Is it something to do with my 
act, sir? 

Owner: Frankly, yes, it is. I might 
just as well come right out and say 
it. I don’t think your tumbling act 
is funny anymore. You had better 
think up a new act or find another 
job to do around here. 

Crown: Oh, Mr. Circus Owner, you 
can’t mean that. Why, I’ve been 
doing that tumbling act since I was 
only as high as an elephant’s knee. 
My father was a clown, too, and he 
taught that act to me. He was the 
best clown in the business. 

Owner: That’s just it. Everybody has 
seen it year after year and they are 
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tired of it. They expect something 
new and funny. Now I don’t mean 
to sound cruel, but you’re getting 
older and you don’t tumble as well 
as you did when you were younger. 

Crown (Still unbelieving): Maybe you 
don’t think it’s funny because you’ve 
seen it so often, but there are children 
being born every day who will grow 
up and come to the circus. When 
they first see my act, they’ll laugh. 

Owner: I’m sorry, Clown, I can’t wait 
that long. Think it over and I’ll be 
back in a little while to hear what 
you have decided to do. 
Clown. 

Crown (Looking very unhappy, goes 
over and sits on bench and cries. The 
Circus Cop enters, dragging his billy 
club sadly behind him. When he sees 
the CLOWN crying, he begins to sniff, 
then joins him on the bench and cries 
louder. The CLown suddenly notices 
him): Why . . . why are you crying, 
Cop? 

Cop: I’m crying because I’m sad. When 
I saw you crying, I wanted to cry, 
too. 

Crown: But I’m crying because I will 
lose my job of being a clown unless | 
can think up a new act today. 

Cop: You’re more than welcome to my 
job as cop. I hate it. 

Ciown: Why do you hate being a 
Circus Cop? (He is interested.) 

Cop: I have to be mean and chase away 


So long, 





all the children who try to sneak into 
the circus without paying. I hate to 
be so mean ; I wish I could be a clown 
instead. 

Ciown: Children should be allowed 
into the circus; that’s what it’s for. 

Cop: I know, but some of them can’t 
afford to pay for the admission 
ticket, so they try to sneak in under 
the tent when my back is turned. 

Ciown: Why don’t you just keep your 
back turned until they all get inside? 
You couldn’t be mean if you didn’t 
see them. 

Cop: That’s what I did once, and the 
Circus Owner saw me and did he 
ever tell me off! Wow, never again! 
If he fired me, I would have to leave 
the circus and I’d rather die. 

CiLown: No wonder you’re sad. What 
will you do now? 

Cop: I don’t know, that’s why I’m so 
unhappy. 

Crown: Let’s be unhappy together. 
(At this remark, the CLown and the 
Cop fall on each other’s shoulders and 
weep loudly. They do not see a small 
Boy wiggling under the bottom edge 
of the tent. He is half way through 
when he sees what is going on above 
him. He is so amused that he forgets 
himself and snickers. The Cop hears 
him and stops crying long enough to 
listen.) 

Cor: What was that? 

Crown (Sniffing): What was what? 

Cor: | thought I heard somebody 
laughing. 

Crown: You must be hearing things, 
there’s nobody in sight. (He takes oul 
a large hanky and blows his nose 
violently on it. Then he holds the 
hanky up and it has a huge hole in 
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the middle of it.) Oh, dear, wrong 
hanky; this one’s had a blowout. 
(Boy laughs hard at this.) 

Cop (Looks around and spies Boy and 
pulls him to his feet): Aha, I’ve 
caught you this time. Trying to 
sneak into the circus, were you? I’ve 
already chased you away once to- 
day. Can’t you take the hint? 

Boy: Honest, Mr. Cop, I didn’t mean 
any harm. I only wanted to see a 
real live clown. 

Crown (Cheering up): You did? Well, 
isn’t that nice! 

Cop: Then take a good look at him 
and be on your way home, Boy. Do 
you want me to lose my job? 

CLown: Wait, Cop, I have an idea. 
The boy wanted to see me and I may 
not be a clown after today; let me 
do my tumbling act for him here 
how. 

Cop: Well, I’ve got my duty to do, 
you know... but .. . as a matter of 
fact, Clown, [I’ve been wanting to 
see your act myself. Go ahead and 
we'll judge how funny it is. (Cop 
and Boy sit on the bench while the 
CLowN goes into his tumbling act. 
He tries to stand on his head, ride a 
bicycle with his feet over his head, do 
somersaults, etc., but he isn’t very 
good. He is so old and stiff that every 
movement is awkward and painful. 
He tries to finish with a graceful flip 
and lands flat on the ground. The 
Cop and Boy exchange sad glances.) 

Crown (Discouraged): I guess the 
Circus Owner was right, I just don’t 
have the old stuff anymore. My 
days as a clown are over. 

Cop: Maybe you’re just tired today 
... it is kind of hot and... 





Boy (A little too brightly): Vill bet you 
were terribly funny when you were 
younger ... 1 mean. . . (Flustered) 

Crown: That’s all right, Boy. I know 
what you mean. I’m too old. 

Cop (Helping CLown up from ground): 
Gee, I’m going to miss you around 
here, old pal... 

Crown: And I’m going to miss you, 
old buddy . . . (They fall into each 
other’s arms with great racking sobs. 
The Boy feels sorry for them at first, 
but can’t help but be amused. They 
reach into the hip pocket of each 
other’s pants and draw out hankies, 
then they blow, and help each other 
blow and get all tangled up in each 
other in their grief. The Boy has 
fallen off the bench in laughter as 
the Circus OWNER enters.) 

Owner: What is all the noise about? 
What’s going on here? 


Boy: It’s the Clown and the Cop, 
they’re crying .. . Hahahahahahaha! 
OwneER (Watches CLown and Cop and 


becomes amused): Well, Vl be! It’s 
going to be very funny, very funny. 
(He laughs and startles the CLowN 
and Cop. He rushes over to shake 
their hands as he wipes away tears of 
laughter from his own eyes.) Yes, in- 
deed, I don’t know when I’ve seen a 
funnier act. You two will be the hit 
of the season. Great act, splendid. 

Citown (Bewildered): What 
mean, sir? 

Owner: Oh, come now, Clown. You 
don’t have to play innocent with me. 
I saw you and the Cop rehearsing 
your new clown act and a very funny 
act it is, too. Cop, you have real 
talent. You should have become a 


do you 


clown long ago. Yessiree, I could 
tell by the way this boy was laugh- 
ing it was really good. Say, who are 
you anyway, Boy? 

Cop (Feebly): Why, he’s a friend of 
ours... 

CLown (Finishing): Just popped up to 
say hello. 

Owner: Since he’s a friend of yours, 
you won’t object if I invite him to 
be my personal guest at the Big Top 
today, will you? I know he’ll want 
to see the first performance of your 
new “Crying Clowns’ act. 
along, son. 


Come 


CLtown: You mean we’re to perform 
what we just did? 

Cop: Together? . . . Crying? 

Owner: Of course, of course, you just 
finished rehearsing it. In fact it is 
going to be such a huge success, | 
won’t be a bit surprised if you get 
star billing on all the billboards. See 
you at the Big Top in half an hour. 
(Putting his arm around the Boy’s 
shoulder.) First we have to get you 
some hot dogs and cotton candy 
and... (They exit together while the 
Cop and the Ciown stare at each 
other in astonishment. Slowly the 
Cop extends his hand for a hand- 
shake.) 

Cor: Put ’er there, old buddy. 

Crown: Old pal. 

Toceruer: I’m so happy I could ery. 
(And they do, for joy. Out of the 

CLown’s pocket, they pull a mam- 

moth red hanky. They each use one 

corner of it to blow on. Across the 
hanky in large white letters appear 
the words: The End.) 

THE END 


(For Production Notes see page 72) 
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What Makes Thanksgiving? 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters \TH : ... for the season 
Boy of sizzles and savors. 
GIRL .. for the giving 
TWELVE Boys AND GIRLS of thanks — and to spare. 
At Rise: Boy and Grr are on stage. ... for inviting 
Boy: What makes Thanksgiving, our cousins to share. 
I wonder, I wonder? 9rH: V... for vacation 
What on the surface, with fun in full measure. 
And what things down under? : 1... for each item 
Giru: Feast things, and fun things, of good cheer and 
And good things in living — pleasure. 
Twelve things together N ... for November — 
Will spell out Thanksgiving. who cares if it blows? 
(Twelve Boys and Grirts enter in G ... for the gratitude 
turn, holding letters that spell everyone knows. 
THANKSGIVING. ) That spells Thanksgiving. 
T... for the turkey r: No wonder, no wonder 
that weighs down the It shines on the surface 
table. And shines way down under. 
. for a house ALL: Feast things, and fun things 
full of joy to the gable. And good things in living, 
. for abundance Twelve things together 
of things that count most. Will spell out Thanksgiving! 
. for our neighbors — 
let’s give them a toast! 
. . for the kitchen 
so cram-full of flavors, THE END 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Cryinc Clown Properties: Large hanky with a hole in the 
Characters: 4 male. middle of it, two regular hankies, large red 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. hanky on which is written in white letters, 
Costumes: The Clown is dressed in a gaudy “The End.” 

clown suit and oversized shoes. He wears Setting: The area just outside a circus tent. If 
typical clown make-up. The Circus Owner ible, the tent should form part of the 
wears a business suit with a carnation in his ackdrop so that the Boy can wiggle under 
buttonhole. He carries a bowler hat and it in noe tm his entrance. A bench is the 
cane. The Cop wears a typical uniform and only essential piece of furniture. 

carries a billy club. The Boy is dressed in Lighting: No special effects. 

everyday clothes. 
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Part Four 


Book Week Plays 





Books to the Rescue 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Moruer, Mary Curtis 
Faruer, Charlie Curtis 
Brit Curtis, fifteen 
FRAN Curtis, seventeen 
JOHNNY Curtis, eleven 
Gai, Bill’s girl friend 
Mr. LANE 

Time: Late afternoon. 

SetrinG: The Curtis living room. 

At Rise: Moruer, Mary Curtis, is at 
bookcase. She is cleaning, taking out 
a few books at a time and dusting 
them. She opens each one and bangs 
it shut to get the dust out. Bru is 
sprawled in an easy chair, listening 
to dreamy dance music from the radio. 

Bru (After a pause): Gosh, wouldn’t 
you know it, Mom? 

Moruer: Wouldn't I know what? 

Bru: This music. When Gail was 
over here yesterday afternoon, all 
I could get was a kids’ program or 
someone making a speech. I wanted 
to get Gail into the right mood so I 
could ask her to go to the prom 
next week. You — you have to sort 
of cater to girls. 

Mortuer: Indeed? Well, I wish some- 
one would cater to me a little and 
dust some of these books. 

Biii: Why not throw them out, Mom? 
Nobody ever reads them. 

Moruer: Sometimes I 
that way. 


feel 


almost 
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Bit: Sure, with radio and TV, who 
wants to read books? 

Moruer: But reading is different, 
Bill. With radio and television, you 
have to take what you get when it’s 
on the air. But you can pick up a 
good book any time and enjoy it. 
And if you don’t understand some- 
thing, you can go back and read it 
over. You can’t do that with radio 
and TV. (There is the sound of 
record player off, a soprano singing 
high notes.) 

Britt: How about a record player? 
Fran plays those records over and 
over again to practice her singing. 
(Record stops and FRAN is heard off 
singing scales and cracking on the 
high notes.) Gosh, isn’t that awful? 
(Switching off radio) Mom, does 
she really think she can get on the 
stage? 

Moruer (Sighing): Yes, I’m afraid so. 

Bru: Just because she was pretty good 
in a school operetta and got a write- 
up in the paper. I thought she was 
going to be a nurse. 

Moruer: She was. But now I don’t 
know. 

Fran (Singing scales off again and 
coming closer. She enters left as she 
jinishes and speaks dramatically): 
Mom, the acoustics in that base- 
ment are vile, simply vile. 

Moruer: Are they, dear? 





Fran (Throwing out her arms): But 
what am I to do? There’s no room 
for my voice in that little cubbyhole. 

Brtu (Laughing): That goes for the 
whole house as far as I’m concerned. 

Fran: I shall not deign to answer that. 
And that’s not all. I have to put up 
with that pest, Johnny. He’s down 
there with some sticks and stones, 
rubbing them together trying to 
start a fire. He'll burn the house 
down. 

Moruer (Laughing): That rubbing 
sticks is something to do with his 
scout meeting tomorrow. I don’t 
really think there’s any great danger. 

Fran: But Mom, look. (She spreads 
her arms, motioning about the room.) 
This is a bigger room. Couldn’t we 
bring the record player up here? 

Bru: Gee whiz, and have you yodeling 
all over the living room? 

Fran: Bill, if the record player were 
up here, you could play some of 
those sloppy records you like for 
Gail. Ill interrupt my practicing to 
give you a chance. 

Britt: Now you're talking. What do 
you say, Mom? 

Moruer: You'll have to ask your 
father. (She has a slack of books on 
a chair.) And my goodness, he'll 
be home any minute now, and [| 
haven’t started dinner. (She turns 
facing bookcase and hurries with her 
dusting. BILL rises and goes left. As 
he reaches FRAN, he whispers some- 
thing to her and motions her to follow 
him. She smiles and they go off left. 
After a pause, JOHNNY enters left 
carrying two stones and two sticks. 


JOHNNY (Disgustedly): Gee, Mom, I 


give up. 

Moruer: Do you, dear? Well, maybe 
your scoutmaster can show you. 
JoHNNY: But Mom, I’m supposed to 

know how by tomorrow for a test. 

Morner: Well, be a good boy and 
help me with these books. Your 
father’s train got in some time ago 
and I want to have this mess out of 
the way before he gets here. I'll dust, 
and you put away. 

JOHNNY (Putting his sticks and stones 
on a chair): Sure, Mom. (As 
Moruer hands him two or three books 
at a time, he puts them on shelf.) 
Gosh, how did we ever get so many 
books? 

Moruer: Your father and I have col- 
lected them over the years. They've 
been great friends to us, Johnny. 
But with so many other things to 
do and your father out of town so 
much, we've gotten out of the habit 
of reading. (She hands him last bool: 
and then looks right.) That sounds 
like a taxi now. You let your father 
in while I get rid of this duster. 
(She hurries out left.) 

JoHNNY: O.K. (He goes out right. 
After a slight pause, off) Hi, Pop! 

Farner (Off): Hello, Johnny, boy. 

Jounny (Off): Let me carry your suit- 
case, Pop. 

FaTHER (Off): Pretty heavy. 

JoHNNY (Off): No, it’s easy. (He 
slaggers in lugging suitcase and puts 
it down just inside the door.) 

FaTHeR (Appears in doorway taking 
off coat and hat): Well, son, how’s 
everything? 


He tries different ways of rubbing Jounny: Fine, Pop. (He runs to chair 


sticks and stones together.) 
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and picks up his sticks and stones. 





FATHER disappears off for a second 
and then enters without hat and coat.) 
Say, Pop, do you know how to start 
a fire without matches? 

FaTHER: Sure, that’s easy. 
cigarette lighter or something. 

Jounny: No, I mean with sticks and 
stones like this. 

Fatruer: No, I’m afraid not. (He sees 
MorueERr entering left and goes toward 
her. JOHNNY sits in chair downstage 
right looking disappointed.) Mary, 
it’s good to be home. 

Moruer: You must be tired. 

FarHer: Oh, nothing that a little of 
my easy chair won’t cure. 

Moruer: And maybe a cup of coffee 
before dinner? 

FaTruHeER (As they start left): Wonderful. 
All the luxuries of home. (They exit. 
JOHNNY gets down on floor and de- 
terminedly places straight stick in 
hollow of one stone. He holds top of 
stick with other stone and then rubs 
second stick on first stick. He finally 
gives up in disgust. and leans back 
against chair. He looks left as Bru 
and FRAN enter carrying 
player.) 

JOHNNY: Gee, what’s cookin’? 
Mom say you could? 

FRAN: Quiet, Johnny. She didn’t say 
we could but she didn’t say we 
couldn’t. 

Bit: Besides, what do you care? Now 
you can have the rumpus room all 
to yourself. 

JoHnny: Oh, boy. (Picking up his 
slicks and stones, he runs off left.) 

Fran: Where shall we put it? 

Britt (Moving upstage): We can plug 
it in over here. We'll have to move 
Dad’s easy chair a little. (He pushes 


Use a 


record 


Did 


chair aside and they carry player and 
jam it between wall and chair. Briu 
plugs it in and they stand back and 
look at it.) 

FRAN (Worried): It is a little crowded. 

Buu: Oh, not so bad. 

Fran (Noticing Fatuer’s § suttcase): 
Well, it won’t be long till we know 
the worst. (Pointing to suitcase) 
Dad’s home. 

Biiu: Oh, oh, maybe we'd better not 
be here when he comes in. 

FRAN: I think you're right. I guess 
I'll help Mom in the kitchen. (She 
starts left.) 

Bix (Starting left): Me, too. (As they 
reach doorway left, they almost bump 
into FATHER entering left. He has 
removed coat and tie.) 

FaTtHer: Well, hello, you two. 

Bix: Hi, Pop. 

Fran: Glad you’re home, Dad. 


Britt: Well, we’re — we’re going to 


help Mom. (They duck off, and 
FATHER goes upstage toward easy 
chair and starts to sit when his elbow 
bumps record player. He jumps and 
looks aghast at player.) 

FatrHer (Shouting toward left): Mary 
— Mary, where are you? 
have it! 

Moruer (Rushing in left): What in 
the world’s the matter? 

FatHer (Pointing to record player): 
Look, look, jammed against my easy 
chair. I won’t have it. This is my 
house, that’s my corner. 

Moruer: Yes, of course it is. And 
they shouldn’t have done it. (Caliing 
left) William, Frances, come here at 
once. (7'o Farner) I told them they 
would have to ask you. (BILL and 
FRAN enter left.) 


I won't 





Bix (Trying to smile): Did — did you 
notice the record player? 

Moruer: Don’t be ridiculous. Now, 
you can take it right back to the 
basement. 

Brit: But Mom, that thing’s heavy. 

Moruer: It wasn’t too heavy to carry 
up so it will be easier going down. 

Brut (Disgustedly): O.K. (Starting 
toward player) 

Fran (To Farner): Oh, Dad, can’t 
we please keep it up here? (Getting 
dramatic again) The acoustics in 
that basement are just vile. 

Faruer: Oh, so that’s it. 


star wants it up here. Well, I’m 


sorry, that record player is not going 
to be jammed up against my easy 
chair. 

Brti: We could put it somewhere else 
in the room. 

Fatuer (Looking about): Where, might 


I ask? 

Fran: Dad, I’ve got an idea. (Pointing 
upstage) Right there in the middle 
of that wall. 

Farner: Where? 
the bookcase? 

Fran: No, we could get rid of the 
books and that ugly old bookcase, 
too. 

Faruer: Well, I don’t know. The 
room wouldn’t be the same without 
the books. 

Fran: Of course it wouldn’t — it 
would be much nicer. Just the plain 
wall with the record player. That’s 
the latest thing in decorating. 

Brit: And then Mom wouldn’t have 
so much stuff to dust. Why, Mom, 
you even said you'd like to throw 
the books out. 

Moruer: I said I sometimes felt I'd 


On the top shelf of 


Our opera 
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like to. But we’ve had some of 
those books for a long time. 

Farner: Well, if your mother feels 
that it would make less work for 
her — 

Fran: Oh, Dad, that’s wonderful. 
Tomorrow we can call the library 
to pick up the books. 

Brix: Sure, and we'll take the shelves 
to the basement. 

Faruer: Well, Mother? 

Moruaer: Oh, I suppose, if the children 
are so set on it. 

Bri: Hurrah for our side! 

Moruer: But I have a feeling that 
we will be throwing away a whole 
treasury of things. 

Fran: Oh, Mom, you're just being 
sentimental about the old books. 

Moruer: No, I’m not. It worries me 
that you children aren’t more in- 
terested in reading. Every one of 
those books has something to say. 
They are full of other people’s ideas 
and — well, it seems we ought to 
appreciate them more than we do. 
(Phone rings.) 

Biuu: [ll get it. (He goes right and 
picks up phone.) Elm 44141 . . 
Yes... yes... yes, he’s here... 
Just a minute . . . (Holding out 
phone) It’s the Beverly Hotel down- 
town. Someone wants to speak to 
you, Dad. 

FatrHer: Hmmm, I wonder who that 
is. (Taking phone) Yes... yes.. 
that’s right, I just got heme a chet 
time ago. Came in on the Trailway 
Limited ... Why, I haven’t un- 
packed yet . . . Hold on while I take 
a look. (Puts down phone and goes to 
suttcase ) 

Moruer: What in the world? 





FaTHER: Someone thinks I’ve got his 
suitcase by mistake. A man named 
Lane. (Looking at his suitcase) Why, 
he’s right. The suitcase is just like 
mine, but the letters R.L. certainly 
aren’t my initials. A good thing I 
had my name and address on mine. 
(Returning to phone) Hello? . 
You're absolutely right . . . They 
must have gotten mixed up at the 
station while we waited for cabs. 
Now, I’ll be coming downtown first 
thing in the morning and I could... 
Oh, I see . . . Well, that would be 
very kind of you. Thank you, Mr. 
Lane, we'll be looking for you. (He 
hangs up.) Well, that’s lucky. He 
says there are some valuabie records 
he needs in his suitcase so he’s taking 
a cab out right away with mine. 

Moruer: Why, the poor man. Imagine 
being in a strange town without a 
change of clothes. 

FaTHER: That didn’t seem to be 
bothering him as much as his records. 

Fran (Suddenly excited): Dad, did you 
say records, and his name is Lane? 

Faruer: That’s right. 

FRAN: But don’t you realize? It’s — 
it’s Bob Lane! 

FaTtHErR: Is that so? Do you know him? 

Fran: Know him? Everybody knows 
him. 

that 


Brit: Gee, Fran, 
crooner on TV? 
Fran: Of course. (Rushing to suitcase) 


you mean 


R.L., Robert Lane. Those are his 
initials. And he uses records for 
accompaniment when there’s no or- 
chestra. 

Fatruer: Mary, what do you make of 
this? 

Moruer: Well, I did read a note in 
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the paper that a TV star was coming 
to help out with the Community 
Chest drive. 

FatrHer: That explains why he needs 
his records. (Laughing a little) I 
thought that suitcase was extra 
heavy. Blamed it on my being tired. 

FRAN: Bob Lane is coming here! I’m 
going to meet him. It’s my one 
great opportunity. Why, if he’d 
put me on his show — I’ve got to 
sing for him while he’s here. 

Faruer: Now, Fran, he’ll be ina hurry. 

FRAN: But I’ve just got to. We'll have 
to invite him to dinner or something. 
And oh, I look a sight. I’ll have to 
change. (She rushes off left.) 

BILu: Say, is it ever a good thing we 
brought the record player up. May- 
he'll sing for us. 

Fatuer: Free? That I doubt. 

Britt: But he might and—and | 
think I’ll invite Gail over. (He 
rushes out right.) 

FaTHER: Mary, what’s he going to do? 
Have all the neighbors in? 

Moruwer (Laughing): No, dear. Just 
little Gail from across the street. 
It seems he wants to ask her to a 
dance and it has to be done to 
music. And oh, it is rather thrilling 
to think of entertaining a celebrity. 

FarHer: Hmm. You, too? Well, he'll 
soon be here. 

Moruer: I think I’ll invite him to 
dinner. (Jn a little flurry) Of course, 
he may not want to stay — but I'd 
better put on a clean cloth. (She 
hurries out left.) 

JOHNNY (Entering): What’s all the ex- 
citement? 

FaTHER: We are about to entertain a 
TV crooner. 





JoHuNnNyY: Crooner, phooey! 

Farner: Yes, don’t tell anyone, but I 
agree with your sentiments. (He 
goes to player.) Give me a hand with 
this, son. I want to sit down for a 
minute before our guest arrives. 

Jounny: O.K. (He takes hold of one 
side of player.) 

FarHer: Just down that way a little. 
(They move it downstage so that it is 
partly in front of the door at left.) 
That’s better. (He sits in easy chair 
and picks up magazine.) 

FRAN (Enters left. She has fluffed out 
her hair a little and put on a fancy 
blouse. She carries Fatuer’s coat 
and tie. As she bumps into player 
on way in): What’s this doing in 
front of the doorway? It looks as 
though we’re moving out. 

FatueEr (Looking up): Perhaps so. But 
it is going to stay there. And might 


I ask what you are doing with my 
coat and tie.? 

Fran (Holding out coat and tie): Oh 
Dad, please put them on, please. 

FarHer: But why? 

Fran: Well, you don’t want to look 
plebeian, do you? 


FatruHer (Rising and sighing): No, 
never let it be said that your father 
looked plebeian. (During neat few 
lines he puts on coat and tie and then 
sils again.) 

Fran: Thanks, Dad. (To Jounny) 
Johnny, if you must be here, will 
you please wash your face? 

JoHNNY (Belligerently): 1 did! 

Fran: When? 

Jounny: This morning. (7'o Faruer) 
Do I have to, Pop? 

Fatuer (Smiling): You don’t want to 
look plebeian, do you? 


JoHNNY: Whatever that is. 
off left.) 

Fran: Where's Bill? 
looking respectable. 

Fatuer: He has gone across the street 
to fetch his lady love. 

Fran: Oh, dear! (Looking at player) 
And the house is all upset. (She 
goes to player and stands back of it 
in doorway.) Well, if I stand here 
(She tries to assume a glamorous pose 
leaning on player and sings a few 
scales.) 

Moruer (Enters left): I guess every- 
thing is ready. My, I must admit 
I feel a little jittery. (She sits up 
right nervously. FRAN sings scales 
again. Bru and Gat rush in right.) 

Galt: Hello, everyone. Oh, I’m so 
thrilled. 

Bru (Excitedly): There's a taxi coming. 
Get ready, everybody. 

FRAN: Bill, this is no circus. Try to be 
dignified. 

Moruer (Motioning to Farner): Will 
you go to the door? 

Farner: Yes, my dear, when the time 
comes. (Briu and Gat sit and they 
all watt expectantly. The doorbell 
rings off. FatTuHer rises slowly and 
walks off right. He speaks off.): I'm 
Charlie Curtis. Very kind of you, 
Mr. Lane. 

Lane (Off): Not at all, not at all. 

Fran (Sighing): What a _ heavenly 
voice. (FATHER enlers carrying a 
suticase just like the first one. He 
puts it down on floor. LANE follows. 
He is a little man with glasses and a 
pointed beard.) 

Faruer: Come in, Mr. Lane, come in, 
and meet my family. (They all rise 
and Moruwer goes toward FarueEr.) 


(He goes 


I hope he’s 





My dear, this is the famous } 
Lane. Mr. Lane, my wife. 

Lane: How do you do? 

Moruer: It’s so nice 
here. 

FATHER (Indicating each): My 
daughter Frances, son Bill, and his 
friend Gail. (Fran, Bri and Gain 
all stand with their mouths open.) 
Well, aren’t any of you going to say 
anything? 

Bri: I — I guess we're speechless. 

FRAN: Y-y-yes. 

FarHer: Well, no wonder. We don’t 
often have a celebrity in the house. 
Mr. Lane, we thought you might 
honor us by staying to dinner. 

LANE: Well — er — that’s very nice, 
but perhaps I’d better just take my 
bag and get back to the hotel. After 
all, you weren’t expecting — 

FatHer: No, no, we'd enjoy having 
you. 

Moruer: Yes, we really would, Mr. 
Lane. 

LANE: Well, | — I do like home-cooked 
meals, and if you twist my arm 
(Funny little laugh) heh, heh — 
they say 

Fatuer: Of course, let me have your 
coat. (Helping LANE off with his 
coal) Bill, put Mr. Lane’s things in 
the hall. 

Bitt (Stepping forward): Sure, Dad, 
but — 

LAaNe: Never mind, I'll take them. [ 
told the taxi to wait and I shall have 
to dismiss him. (Carrying hal and 
coat he goes oul right) 

Fran (Tragically): Oh, I’ve never been 
so mortified in my life! 

Farner: What’s the matter? 

Bit: That’s not Bob Lane. 


to have you 


as 
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Gai: Bill Curtis, you’ve brought me 
over here under false pretenses. 
ButL: Now wait, Gail, I didn’t know. 
Moruer: Well, I must say that I ex- 

pected a younger man. 

FRAN: Bob Lane doesn’t wear glasses 
or have a beard. 

Fatruer: Well, now what do we do? 
We can’t throw him out. 

BitL: Say, maybe he’s traveling in- 
cognito. 

FRAN: Sometimes famous people do. 
Maybe it’s a false beard and — and 
anyone can wear glasses. Oh, I 
know you must be right, Bill. 

Gart: Of course he’s right. Oh, Bill, 
you’re wonderful. You think of 
everything. But how can we make 
him admit that he’s Bob Lane? 

Faruer: I'll take care of that without 
any beating around the bush. Here 
he comes. (LANE enters right.) Do 
sit down, Mr. Lane. 

LANE: Thank you. (He sits downstage 
right. Moruer sils up right, FATHER 
up lefl. Others sit down, too.) 

FaTHeEr (Clearing his throat): Mr. Lane 
Frances here has ambitions to be a 
singer. She thought maybe vou 
could help her. 

FRAN (Embarrassed): Oh, Dad. 

LANE: Well, now, that’s very interest- 
ing. I have been able to help a good 
many people with their careers. 
(Others all smile.) But I had no 
idea that I had become famous at it. 

Moruer: Oh, Mr. Lane, you’re just 
being modest. 

LANE: No, no, I mean that. But per- 
haps if I get out some of the records 
from that suitcase, we could find 
something that might help. 

Fran: Oh, Mr. Lane, that would be 





wonderful. 
you. 

LANE (Gelling his suitcase and sitting 
again with suitcase in front of him): 
Well, it will hardly be necessary for 
you to sing. 

Britt: But Mr. Lane, could you play 
some of your records? And you 
could sing maybe,. Gail here just 
loves to listen to you. 

LANE (Surprised): She does? Now, 
isn’t that strange because I can’t 
sing. 

Gait: Oh, Mr. Lane, please don’t 
tease us any longer. Everybody 
knows you're a crooner. 

LANE (Looking worried): I am? 
dear me. 

Fran: Yes, we can see through your 
disguise. The beard and the glasses. 

Biti: Yeah, why don’t you take them 
off? We know you’re Bob Lane. 

LANE: Bob Lane. Oh — oh, my. That 
must be that awful voice my 
daughter listens to on television. 
But my name is Rufus. I’m pro- 
fessor Rufus Lane of Eldridge Uni- 
versity. 

Fran: Rufus? But you said you helped 
people with their careers and — and 
you have your records. 

LANE: That’s true. That’s all very 
true. (He opens suitcase showing 
books and notes and a few clothes.) 
Here are my records. Books and 
some notes I’ve made on various 
subjects. 

GaIL (Rising and starting right. Dis- 
gustedly): Notes! Excuse me, but 
I guess it’s time for me to go home 
for supper. You needn’t come with 
me, Bill. (She goes right out.) 

Biiu: Gosh, if this isn’t a mess! 


And if I could sing for 


Oh, 


Lane: I— I'm sorry if I seemed to 
have caused a misunderstanding. 
Morner: Now, Mr. Lane, it’s not 
your fault. The children jumped 
to the conclusion that you were this 

singer. 

Fran: Children? So did you. (Almost 
crying) And I thought I'd get on TV. 

FaTHer: Now, Frances, don’t bother 
the professor any more about that. 
You see, Mr. Lane, until recently 
she had wanted to be a nurse but now 
she has been bitten by the stage bug 
and wants to go in for singing. 

LANE: Ah, very interesting, very in- 
teresting. Perhaps she was successful 
in a school play or pageant? 

Fran: Why, Mr. Lane, how did you 
know that? 

LANE: Quite simple, my dear. You see, 
I’ve made many surveys on different 
subjects. They involve studying 
what we call the behavior patterns of 
people under different circumstances. 
Frequently we find that children — 
excuse me, young persons of your 
age — act a part well in a play and 
immediately forget other ambitions 
and want to go on the stage. 

Fran: See, Dad, Mom? I’m right. 

Moruer: Do you think so, Professor? 

LaNE: Well, that’s a question. (He 
digs through his notes and picks up 
some sheets of paper and looks at 
them.) Now, here are some facts I 
collected on careers for women. 
(Running finger down page) Under 
Thealer it shows that of all the 
thousands of young ladies who tried 
to enter the profession last year, 
only 77 were successful. And only 
14 of them made enough money to 
support themselves. 





FRAN: Only 14 out of thousands? 

Lane: Yes, and of actresses with 
established reputations only 5% of 
them worked more than three 
months out of the year. (He looks 
up and smiles at FRAN.) From which 
we concluded, my dear, that it is 
almost impossible for the average 
person to make a living from the 
theater. 

Fran: Oh, Mr. 
sound hopeless. 

LANE: Yes, it does. But 
look at nursing. (He turns a page 
or two.) Last year every young lady 
who studied nursing got a good job. 
And many older ladies who had 
stopped nursing to raise families 
went back to the profession. 
knowledge of nursing is of value all 
during one’s life. 

Farner: Well, Frances, what do you 
think of that? 

Fran: Oh, Dad, I suppose he’s right. 
But nursing, it’s not dramatic. 

Lane: Not dramatic? Young lady, 
have you ever heard of Florence 
Nightingale? 

Fran: | — I guess so. There’s a book 
about her on the shelf here. (She 
goes upstage and takes out book.) 
Aunt Hattie sent it for my birthday. 
But I’ve never read it. 

Lane: Why not? 

FRAN: Well, we were already rehearsing 
for the operetta and I got so in- 
terested in the stage — (She hands 
book to LANE.) 

LANE: I see. (Reading from cover of 
book) Hmm, Life of Florence Night- 
ingale. Ah yes, a good biography. 
(Handing book back to FRAN) You 
read this book and you will find that 


Lane, it it does 


now let’s 


Soa 


nursing can be a dramatic life’s work 
that will outshine any glamorous 
Hollywood or Broadway career. 

Fran: Oh, Mr. Lane, you do make it 
sound wonderful, and I used to 
think it would be. But I — well, 
I'll read it. (She sits upstage left 
and leafs through book, stopping now 
and then to read.) 

Britt: Gosh, Mr. Lane, I wish you 
could help me with Gail. 

LANE: Yes, I noticed that I seem to 
have been the cause of a certain 
coldness, shall we say, on the part of 
your young lady friend. She left 
rather abruptly when she found that 
1 was not a singer. 

Britt: Yeah, that wasn’t very polite. 
But she’s really all right, Mr. Lane. 

Lane: I’m sure she is. 

Britt: And say, you know about be- 
havior patterns and stuff. I bet 
you'd understand. 

LANE: Quite possibly. 

Briu: Well, you know how it is with 
girls. When you want something 
out of them, you have to catch them 
in the right mood — right? 

LANE There is an element of truth in 
what you say. 


Brit: Well, I want to ask her to the 


prom, and I thought if [ could get 
her listening to some music that she 
liked — well, you get the idea? 

LANE: Yes, I think so. (He rises and 
goes to bookcase.) Perhaps we can 
find another book that might be a 
help. (He looks along shelf and takes 
out book and comes downstage again. ) 

Bitu: But Mr. Lane, how can a book 
help? 

LANE: Oh, you might be surprised. 
I'll let you in on a little secret. We 





professors are supposed to know a 
lot. But the fact is we get most of 
what we know from other people 
through books. Now, I remember 
something I read in a book by a 
colleague of mine. Professor Pringle 
of Blair College. He made a study 
of teen-age reactions. You are on 
the right track with your music. 
Professor Pringle found that out of 
69 girls tested, 51% of them reacted 
affirmatively to music. 

Bru: Gee, 51%, that proves I’m right. 

LANE: Yes, but 76% of them reacted 
affirmatively to poetry. Now, here 
is a collection of poems. You might 
try them on Miss Gail. (Handing 
book to Br) 


Bru: Poems — gosh, 76%. (He starts 


right.) Say, excuse me, I'll be right 
back. (He rushes off right.) 
LANE (Sitting again): Well, I hope my 


statistics prove me right. 

Fatuer: Another book to the rescue. 
Fran, how’s your book doing? 

Fran: Oh, Dad, I’ve just been kind of 
skipping through, reading a little 
here and there. But I’ve been 
thinking, too. Professor Lane’s 
statistics show I wouldn’t have a 
chance on the stage, and anyhow, 
well, the life of a nurse is full of 
drama. So I guess I'll stick to 
nursing. 

FaTHER: Fine, Fran, fine. (He sees 
JOHNNY standing in doorway left. He 
has his sticks and stones again.) 
Come in, Johnny, come in. (As 
JOHNNY enters) Mr. this is 
our youngest, Johnny. 

Jounny: Hello. 

LANE: Hello, Johnny, and where have 
you been? 


Lane, 


JoHNNY: In the kitchen, waiting for 
you to get through singing. 

Moruer: Johnny, such a thing to say. 
But it was a mistake. Mr. Lane 
isn’t a crooner. 

JOHNNY: He’s not? Gee, that’s swell. 

FRAN (Reprovingly): Johnny! 

LANE (Smiling): Well, I’m glad that I 
haven't disappointed everybody. No, 
Johnny, I’m just a professor. 

JOHNNY: Oh, a professor. Say, then 
you must know everything. 

LANE: That is a vast overstatement 
but a common misconception. 

JOHNNY: Oh. Well, do you know how 
to make a fire without matches? 
(He holds out sticks and stones.) 

LANE (Examining sticks and stones): 
Ah, yes, I’ve seen similar contri- 
vances in the museum. But | 
wouldn’t know. Doesn’t your seout 
handbook tell you what to do? 

Jounny: I don’t have one. 

LANE: Oh, well now let me see, the 
Indians used that method of making 
fire. Have you a book about Indians? 

Farner (Rising): I'm sure we have. 
(Going to bookcase) I haven’t read 
it for years but — (He takes book 
from case and looks at it.) Yes, 
(Reading title) Westward with Chief 
Wah-hoo. (He opens book.) Good 
illustrations, too. (He hands book 
to LANE and returns to easy chair.) 

LANE: Thank you. (JOHNNY s/ands 
near LANE, looking at book.) Now, 
let’s see what we can find. 

JOHNNY (Pointing at book): Boy, look 
at those ponies. 

LANE: Yes, but they don’t help us. 
(Turning pages) But now look at 
this. Braves building campfires. And 


see this one kneeling down — he’s 





using an outfit just like yours. 
(Handing book to Jounny) And if 
you look closely, you can see what 
you are missing. 

Jounny (Looking at book for a moment): 
Sure. that’s it. A string, that’s all 
I need. 

LANE: Exactly. You make a bow out 
of your longer stick. Loop the string 
around the straight stick and that 
allows you to spin it rapidly be- 
tween the two stones. Thus causing 
friction and starting a fire. 

JOHNNY: Gosh, thanks, I’m going to 
try it right away. (He rushes off left.) 

Fran (Laughing): Well, I guess the 
books have solved Johnny’s problem, 
too. And to think that we were 
going to throw them out. 

LANE (Shocked): Throw them out? Oh, 
I wouldn’t do that. 

Moruer (Going to bookcase and looking 
along the shelves): No, l’m sure we 
won't, now. My, just looking along 
at the titles makes me want to read 
some of them again. Little Women, 
Pickwick Papers, Favorite Short 
Stories, Alice in Wonderland — why, 
it’s like having a lot of old friends 
near at hand. (Turning downstage 
again) And we were going to get 
rid of them. How could we have 
thought of such a thing? 

LANE: It’s the way we live, Mrs. Curtis. 
When you think of it, we don’t get 
much time to visit with our real 
friends so it’s not surprising that we 
forget the ones in books. But they 
are always there whenever we want 
them. 

Bitu (Enters right all smiles): Say, it 
worked, Professor. It worked like 
a charm. 


LANB: Oh, I’m glad. Which poem did 
you read her? 

Bru: Well, I haven’t read any yet. | 
just said I had a book of poems for 
her. And, well, she sort of sighed 
and said, “Oh, Bill, I never thought 
it was in you to love poetry.’ So | 
didn’t waste any time. I asked her 
to go to the prom and she said yes. 
Say, Mom, we can’t throw away 
those books. I want to read some 
of them. Why, you never know when 
they'll come in handy. 

Morner (Laughing): We'd already 
come to that conclusion, Bill. And 
I certainly think we owe a vote of 
thanks to Professor Lane. He even 
showed Johnny how to start a fire 
without matches. 

LANE: It’s very kind of you to say 
that I’ve been of service. It’s true 
I did show the young man how it 
could be done but whether he will 
actually be successful in starting a 
fire is another question. (//e starts 
sniffing and then coughing. Others 
cough also.) 

Biuu (Pointing left): Hey, did you say 
fire? Look at that smoke! 

Moruer (As they all rise and look 
toward left): Oh, my goodness! 

Jounny (Off): Hurrah, hurrah, I did it. 
(Running in left) 1 did it! I started 
a fire without matches. 

Faruer: Johnny! Where did you start 
that fire? 

JOHNNY: Well, I—I was in such a 
hurry to try it that I didn’t go 
outside. I did it on the kitchen floor. 

Farner: Mother, call the fire depart- 
ment! (She starts for phone. All 
other start left.) Bull, start running 
water in the bathtub. 





Jounny (Standing with arms out block- 
ing doorway): But wait a minute. 
There’s nothing to worry about. 
The fire’s out. (They all stop.) 

Fran: But who put the fire out? 

Jounny (Proudly): I did. You know 
the scout motto. 

Fatuer: What is the motto, son? 

Jounny: “Be Prepared.” I had a 
pail of water all ready and dumped 
it on. 


Moruer: Oh, my goodness, on my 
clean kitchen floor. (Going to 
JOHNNY and taking him by the ear) 
Johnny Curtis, you get right out 
there and clean up that mess so | 
can finish getting our dinner. (She 


leads him off left as the others flop 
into chairs laughing as the curtain 
falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Books TO THE Rescue 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mother has on an 
apron which she later removes. Fran puts 
on a fancy blouse for her last entrance. 
When Father and Mr. Lane enter, they 
wear coats and hats. Mr. Lane wears 
glasses and has a pointed beard. 

Properties: Duster; two flat, round, hollowed- 
out stones (about three inches in diameter) 
and two sticks (one about a foot long and 
pointed at both ends, the other a bit longer 
and pliable) for Johnny; two identical suit- 
cases (one containing books, notes and a 
few clothes for Mr. Lane); a large cabinet 
record player. 

Setting: A comfortable living room. At left is 
a doorway leading to the rest of the house; 
at right, a doorway to the front hall. On the 
upstage wall at center is a large bookcase 
full of books. Upstage left is an easy chair 
with a small table next to it. Downstage 
right is a comfortable armchair. Near the 
chair is a table with a small radio on it. 
Near the right wall is a small table with a 
telephone. The rest of the room is furnished 
with chairs, tables and lamps — enough to 
be fairly crowded. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Book Revue 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Mr. Bookworm Mr. How-rTo-po 
Ist GIRL, eight Mr. MaGIcIAN 
2ND GIRL, six Miss ARTIST 
Ist Boy, nine Miss JINGLE 
2nD Boy, ten Mr. JoKE 
3RD GIRL, nine PauLt REVERE 
3RD Boy, seven DANIEL Boone 
KING BuFrraLo BILL 
PRINCESS Papa BEAR 
WirtcH Mama Bear 
Goop Farry Basy BEAR 
Moruer Hupsparp Rep Ripinc Hoop 
Jack HORNER GINGERBr £AD Boy 
LitrLe Boy Buive Ist Lirr.e Pia 
Miss Murrer 2nD LirrLe PIG 
Humpty Dumpty 3rp LITr_e Pie 
Tommy TUCKER 
SerrinGe: Mr. Bookworm’s Book Fair. 


Siz large books are standing in a row 


upstage. 
At Rise: Mr. Bookworm stands at 
stage center. He has a megaphone on 
a cord swung over one shoulder. 
Bookworm (Raising megaphone and 
speaking to audience) : 
My name is Mr. Bookworm 
And I’m fond of books, you see; 
In fact, I fairly eat ’em up, 
And they agree with me. 
So welcome to my Book Fair — 
I’m glad that you are here; 
We're going to pick the winner, 
The best book of the year. 
(Going to table and picking up one 
end of a long blue ribbon) 
I'll hand out this blue ribbon 
To one that meets the test; 


Now all we need are boys and girls 
To say which they like best. (He 
drops blue ribbon, steps toward door- 
way, and still using megaphone calls 
off right.) Hurry, hurry, hurry! The 
big Book Fair is about to start. Help 
pick the winner, help pick the winner! 
Welcome to the Book Fair. 

Ist and 2nNpd Giris (Entering right): 
Hello, Mr. Bookworm. 

Bookworm (Lowering megaphone): 
Hello, girls, hello. (Motioning toward 
books) Step right over and pick your 
favorite. (Grirus look upstage at 
books as they cross left.) 

Ist AND 2ND Boys (Entering right): 
Hello, Mr. Bookworm. 

Bookworm: Hello, boys. Glad to see 
you, glad to see you. (Motioning 
toward books) Step right over and 
pick your favorite. (Boys follow girls 
left looking at books as they go.) 

3RD GIRL and 3rv Boy (Entering right) : 
Hello, Mr. Bookworm. 

Bookworm: Hello. You're just in 
time. The big, the great, the stu- 
pendous Book Fair is about to begin. 
(Motioning toward books) Step right 
over and help me pick the winner. 
(They follow others left. As the 
children move left, Mr. Bookworm 
points to each book in turn, and speaks 
through megaphone.) The Big Fairy 
Book, The Big Mother Goose Book, 
The Big Hobby Book, The Big 
Jingle and Joke Book, The Big Hero 
Book, The Big Story Book. (Lower- 
ing megaphone) Well, boys and girls, 





which one gets the blue ribbon? 
(Boys and Grrus stand left and face 
BooKWor.s. ) 

ist Grr: But there are so many books. 
How can we decide? 

lst Boy: Yes, Mr. Bookworm. Your 
books look very nice but all we’ve 
seen is the covers. How do we know 
what’s inside? 

Bookworm: Very good, very good. 
Never judge a book by the cover, I 
always say. It’s what’s inside that 
counts. And I’ve got a surprise. Sit 
down, all of you, sit down. (Children 
all sit left.) 

To see behind the covers, 

Is what we’re going to do; 

Now everything is ready 

For our Book Fair Book Revue! 
(He stands in front of Fairy Book and 
speaks through megaphone.) The Big 
Fairy Book! Introducing His Maj- 
esty, the King, and Her Majesty. 
the Princess. And thiut’s not all. Old 
Lady Witch and the Good Fairy. 
(He swings the cover wide open so 
that it is at right angles to the row of 
books and then stands with one hand 
on edge of cover. Through the opening 
come Kinc, Princess, Wircs, and 
Goop Farry. They stand in row fac- 
ing downstage. Bookworm closes 
cover.) 

Kine: I rule a fairy kingdom. 

Princess: And he’ll give it half away, 
If I can find a fairy prince 
To marry me some day. 

Wircu (Making stirring motion with 
arm): I stir a brew that boils and 
bubbles. 

Farry (Waving wand): And I help 
people out of troubles. 

Farry CHARACTERS: We're all inside 


the Fairy Book, 
You'll like us if you take a look. 
(They turn left and bow to children, 
then run upstage and stand in front of 
their book. Children all applaud.) 
Bookworm (Going to next book and 
raising megaphone): The Big Mother 
Goose Book. Introducing many of 
your old friends. Some of them you 
have known long before you could 
read. (He opens book and stands with 
hand on edge of cover. Through the 
opening come Otpv Morner Hus- 
BARD, JACK Horner, Lirrte Boy 
Biug, Miss Muorret, Humpty 
Dumpty, and Tommy Tucker. They 
stand in row facing downstage. BooxK- 
worM closes book.) 


. Hupparp: I’m Old Mother Hubbard 


who looked in the cupboard. 

Horner: I’m Jack Horner who sat in 
a corner. 

Boy Buuve: Little Boy Blue blows his 
horn for you. (He blows.) 

Murret: Little Miss Muffet will sit 
on her tuffet. 

Humpty: I’m Humpty Dumpty and I 
fall off a wall. 

Tucker: I’m Tommy Tucker but that 
isn’t all. 

Moruer Goose CHARACTERS: 

Spratt and Simple Simon, 

The Old Woman who lived in a shoe. 
And Jack and Jill and Curly Locks, 
And Peter Piper, too. 
We all belong to Mother Goose, 
And she belongs to you. (They turn 
left and bow to children; then run up- 
stage and stand in group in front of 
their book. Children all applaud.) 

Bookworm (Going to next book and 
raising megaphone): The Big Hobby 
Book. What do you want to do? 


Jack 





What do you want to make? Intro- 
ducing Mr. How-to-do, Mr. Magi- 
cian, and Miss Artist. (He opens 
book and stands with one hand on edge 
of cover. Through opening come Mr. 
How-ro-po, carrying ruler and toy 
boat, Mr. Maaician, carrying card 
with large number 9 on it, and Miss 
ARTIST, carrying paint brush and 
palette. They stand in row facing 
downstage. Bookworm closes book.) 

Mr. How-ro-po: I am Mr. How-to-do. 
I know how and I show you. (Hold- 
ing up boat.) 

Maarictian (Holding card in front of him 
so that big 9 is right side up): From 
me you can learn magic tricks. 
(Turns card upside down) Like chang- 
ing 9 into a 6. 

Artist: Painting can be lots of fun, 
(Motioning with brush) 
It can be done by anyone. 

Hossy Cuaracrters: All these hobbies 

and many more 

Are in our hobby book. 
You can choose the one you want, 
if you'll just take a look. 
Photography and puppets — 
And stamp collecting, too; 
And learning how to sew and cook, 
Just pick the one for you. (They 
bow left to children, then run upstage 
and stand in group in front of their 
book. All children applaud.) 

Bookworm (Going to next book and 
raising megaphone): The Big Jingle 
and Joke Book. A laugh a minute 
and lines that rhyme. Introducing 
Miss Jingle and Mr. Joke. (He opens 
book and stands. Through opening 
come Miss JINGLE and Mr. JoKe. 
They stand at stage center facing 
downstage. Bookworm closes book.) 


JINGLE (Jumps a little so her bells ring): 
I’m a jingle and I make rhymes, 
Like hat, cat, bat, sat, fat. 

I’m easy to learn and easy to say — 
Now, what do you think of that? 
JoKeE: I’m a joke and make folks laugh, 

Ha, ha! Ho, ho! He, he! 

They laugh and laugh till they 

double in half 

And are just as funny as me. 

Boru: Jingles and jokes are lots of 

fun — 

In our book there’s plenty for every- 
one! (They bow left to children, then 
run upstage and stand in front of 
their book. Children applaud.) 

Bookworm (Going to next book and 
raising megaphone): The Big Hero 
Book. Famous men of history! How 
they lived, what they did. Ad- 
venture, excitement! Introducing 
Paul Revere, Daniel Boone, Buffalo 
Bill! (He opens book and stands. 
Through opening come PAUL REVERE, 
DANIEL Boons, end BurraLo BILL. 
They stand facing downstage. Boox- 
worM closes book.) 

REVERE: Come with Paul Revere on 

his famous ride, 

And help wake up the countryside. 

Boone: Or with Daniel Boone you can 

pioneer, 

As we travel the country far and 
near. 

Biiu: My name is Bill Cody or Buffalo 

Bill, 

And my Wild West Shows are fam- 
ous still. 

Heroes: We’re only three who are 

waiting for you — 

There’s Washington, Lincoln, and 
Jefferson, too. 

And many others with stories to tell 





A look at our book will pay you well. 
(They bow left to children and then 
run upstage and stand in front of 
their book. Children all applaud.) 
Bookworm (Going to last book and 
raising megaphone): The Big Story 
Book. Introducing The Three Bears, 
Red Riding Hood, Gingerbread Boy, 
and last but not least, The Three 
Little Pigs. (He opens book and 
stands. Through opening come 
Taree Bears, Rep Ripinc Hoop, 
GINGERBREAD Boy, and THREE 
Litre Pics. They stand in row fac- 
ing downstage. Bookworm closes 
book.) 
Papa Berar (Deep voice): I’m the Papa 
Bear. 
Mama Bear (Ordinary voice): I’m the 
Mama Bear. 
Basy Bear (High Voice): I’m the Baby 
Bear. 
TuHreEE Bears: You’d know us any- 
where. 
Ripinc Hoop: I’m Red Riding Hood, 
you know, 
And to my grandma’s house I go. 
GINGERBREAD Boy: I’m the Ginger- 
bread Boy who ran and ran 
Away from the oven and the baking 
pan. 
ist Pic: I built my house of straw. 
2np Pia: I built my house of sticks. 
3rD Pic: But we're not afraid of the 
bad wolf — 
Ist and 2np Pics (Pointing at 3rpd 
Pia): ’Cause he built his house of 
bricks. 
Srory Cuaracters: Our book is full of 
stories 
You'll surely want to hear, 
On any day or any night 
At any time of year. (They bow left 
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to children. They run upstage and 
stand in front of their book. Children 
all applaud.) 

Bookworm (Speaking through mega- 
phone): And that winds up our Book 
Fair Book Revue. The time has 
come, boys and girls, to pick the 
winner. The best book of the year 
the favorite — the blue ribbon book! 
(He goes to table, picks up blue rib- 
bon, and holds it high.) Do your vot- 
ing now. Which book is the prize 
winner? (Boys and GIrRLs, each shout 
a different title, so it sounds like a 
hodgepodge of words. BookworM 
lowers megaphone and cups one hand 
to his ear.) Wait a minute! Wait a 
minute! Don’t shout, and speak 
more clearly. Which book is it? 

Ist Boy: The Big Hobby Book. That’s 
the winner. It tells you how to make 
all kinds of things. (Pointing at 
Hobby Book) That’s the blue ribbon 
book. 

Bookworm (Going to Hobby Book): 
The winner — The Big Hobby Book! 
It gets the blue ribbon! 

Hopsy Cuaracters: Hurray for hob- 
bies. (They smile and shake hands 
with each other.) 

Ist Giri: No, no! Wait, that’s not the 
winner. It’s the Big Fairy Book. 

Bookworm: Well, well! Now there 
seems to be a difference of opinion. 

Ist Gru: Fairy tales are fun to read. 
They take you into the land of 
make-believe. Give the blue ribbon to 
The Big Fairy Book. (Kina and 
Princess bow low to one another. 
Wircn cackles and Goop Fatry 
waves her wand.) 

Bookworm: Two prize winners. Well 


it’s been done before. (He tears rib- 





bon in half and holds piece in each 
hand.) ‘There’s no reason why we 
can’t have two blue ribbon books. 
(Raising first one hand and then the 
other) The Big Hobby Book and The 
Big Fairy Book! The prize books of 
the year! 

2nv Boy: No, no! Wait a minute. I 
like The Big Hero Book. 

2np Giru: [ like Old Mother Hubbard, 
Little Boy Blue, and all the rest. 
(Heroes slap each other on the back 
and laugh. Mother Goose characters 
join hands and dance in circle, then 
form group again.) 

Bookworm (Surprised and somewhat 
puzzled): Well, well. Now this is a 
predicament. (Holding up ribbons) 
Two blue ribbons, four blue ribbon 


books. Well, I guess we'll have to 


tear them in half again. 
3RD Girt: No, Mr. Bookworm. Stop! 


Wait! What about the Jingle and 
Joke Book? That’s my favorite. 
It’s jolly — it makes you laugh. I 
like jokes and jingles. (Miss JINGLE 
jumps up and down and her bells 
jingle. Mr. Joxe laughs — Ho, ho, 
ha, ha, he, he!) 

3rD Boy: I like stories, all kinds of 
stories. The Big Story Book ought 
to get the prize. It’s a blue ribbon 
book. (Rep Ripinc Hoop and 
GINGERBREAD Boy smile and shake 
hands as THREE Pics and THREE 
Bears join hands and dance in circle.) 

Bookworm (Looking at ribbons): Why 
—why, upon my word! All our 
books are blue ribbon books. (He 
holds the two ribbons together and tears 


them twice so that he has six ribbons.) 
Boys and girls, will you award the 
prizes? (As children come to him, he 
hands each one a ribbon and they 
quickly run and thumbtack ribbons to 
their favorite books. Thumbtacks can 
be ready in books, so this action can be 
done quickly. As children put up the 
ribbons, they say: “Prize book,” “A 
winner.”’ “Blue ribbon book,’’ etc., 
and then run back to their seats.) 
Thank you, boys and girls, thank 
you. (He bows to Boys and GirLs.) 
All kinds of books for all kinds of 
boys and girls! That’s the way it 
should be. There are books to please 
everyone. (He moves downstage 
right, megaphone, and ad- 
dresses everybody.) No matter who 
you are 
Or what you like to do, 
You'll find a book that suits your 
taste, 

And one that pleases you. 
Books for every boy and girl, 
A favorite for each one; 
Storybooks and jingles, 
And fantasy and fun. 
Things to make and things to do, 
Adventures you may share; 
You'll meet all kinds of people 
And travel everywhere. 
Between the covers of each book, 
You'll find a hidden treasure. 
So get a book and read it — 
For enjoyment, fun, and pleasure! 
(He motions to all others, and they 
applaud and cheer.) 

Aut (Waving arms): Hurray for books! 

THE END 


raises 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Boox Revue 


brush and palette for Miss Artist, six 
thumbtacks placed in the cardboard book 


Characters: 17 male; 13 female; Three Pigs 
may be male or female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


covers. 
Setting: Mr. Bookworm’s Book Fair. In a row 
upstage are six huge book covers. The 


Costumes: Children wear everyday dress. Mr. 

Bookworm could wear heavy, Eivesinlined 
glasses and a tight-fitting, bright green cos- 
tume that makes him resemble a large cater- 
pillar. All the book characteis wear tradi- 


fronts of these face downstage and are about 
6 feet high and 4% feet wide. There is no 
space between the book covers, and each 
one is hinged on its right side to an upright 


= or wire, so that it may swing open. 
hese covers may be made of heavy card- 
board or canvas flats. The covers are 
brightly illustrated and have the following 
titles painted on them, reading from right to 
left: Big Fairy Book, Big Mother Goose 
Book, Big Hobby Book, Big Jingle and Joke 
Book, Big Hero Book, Big Story Book. There 
is an entrance at right. Upstage from the 
entrance is a small table with a large sign 
hanging from the front of it reading: Mr. 
Bookworm’s Book Fair. Blue Ribbon for the 
Winner. Draped across the table is the blue 
ribbon. Near the left wall are six straight 
chairs. 


tional costumes. Mr. How-to-do wears a 
man’s work apron. Mr. Magician is dressed 
in a dark suit and a high ‘black hat. Miss 
Artist wears a smock and beret. Miss Jingle 
has small bells sewn on her dress. Mr. 
Joke has four big patch pockets attached to 
the front of his coat. The top two pockets 
have the words, “Ha, Ha’”’ printed on them, 
and the bottom two say “Ho, Ho.” 
Properties: Megaphone, blue ribbon (a strip of 
crepe paper about six feet long), wand for 
Fairy, horn for Boy Blue, ruler and toy 
boat for Mr. How-to-do, card with large 
number 9 on it for Mr. Magician, paint 





Just published 
SHORT PLAYS for ALL-BOY CASTS 


by VERNON HOWARD 


THIRTY royalty-free comedies and skits for boys. These plays 

are ideal for amateur production because they require a minimum 
of properties, are full of dramatic action, and the characters are easy 
to portray. The rollicking humor will make every boy eager to take a 
part. Audiences will rock with laughter at these wholesome mixtures 
of sense and nonsense. Spiced with wit and imagination, this book 
will solve play-giving problems for teachers, boys’ club directors, 
scoutmasters, camp counselors, and other youth leaders. Simple and 
inexpensive to produce. 


Middle Grades and Junior High ; 201 pages; $3.00 
At your bookstore or direct postpaid from 
PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 


by Mark Twain 


Adapted for radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Aunt POoLLy 
Tom SAWYER 
Jor HARPER 
Becky THATCHER 
HvUCKLEBERRY FINN 
Mrs. HARPER 
MINISTER 
MEMBERS OF THE CONGREGATION 

Aunt Potty (A stern but kindly middle- 
aged woman): Tom! Tom! Where’s 
that boy gone, I wonder. Well, I 
lay if I get hold of you, I’ll — you, 
Tom! Thomas Sawyer! 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Aunt Pouiy: So here you are, Tom. 
Found you at last. I might have 
thought of that jam closet. What 
have you been doing in there? 

Tom (A lovable, average American boy): 
Nothing, Aunt Polly. 

Aunt Potty: Nothing! Look at your 
hands. And look at your face! What 
is that truck? 

Tom (Jnnocently): I don’t know, Aunt. 

Aunt Potty: Well, | know. It’s jam 
— that’s what it is. If I’ve told you 
once, I’ve told you forty times not 
to go near that jam closet. So I’m 
obliged to make you work tomorrow, 
to punish you. 

Tom (Protesting): Aw, but Aunt Polly, 
tomorrow’s Saturday! 

Aunt Potty: I know it’s mighty hard 


Playing Time: 20 minutes 


to work on Saturday, when all the 
other boys are having a holiday, but 
I’ve got to do my duty by you, boy, 
or I’ll be the ruination of you. And 
so tomorrow morning, Tom, you'll 
set to and whitewash that front- 
yard fence — or I’ll know the reason 
why! 

Music: Light-hearted theme, in and 
under. 

Jor (A bit younger than Tom; fading 
on): Hi-yi! You’re a stump, aren’t 
you! You got to work, hey? 

Tom (Pretending surprise): Why, it’s 
you, Joe! I wasn’t noticin’. 

Jor: Say, I’m going in a-swimming, 
Iam. Don’t you wish you could? 
But of course you’d rather work, 
wouldn’t you? ’Course you would! 

Tom (Simply): What do you call work? 

Jorn: Why, isn’t whitewashin’ that 
fence work? 

Tom: Well, maybe it is, and maybe it’s 
not. All I know is, it suits Tom 
Sawyer. 

Jor: Oh, come now, you don’t mean to 
let on that you like it! 

Tom: Like it? Why shouldn’t I like 
it? Does a boy get a chance to 
whitewash a fence every day? 

Joe (Considering): No, that’s true. 
(Slight pause) Say, Tom, let me 
whitewash a bit. : 

Tom: No—no—I reckon it would 
hardly do, Joe. You see, Aunt 





- Polly’s awful particular about this 
fence — right here on the street, 
you know. If it was the back fence, 
I wouldn’t mind, and I reckon she 
wouldn’t. This fence has got to be 
done awful careful; I reckon there 
isn't one boy in a_ thousand — 
maybe two thousand — that can do 
it the way it’s got to be done. 

Jor: Oh, shucks, I'll be just as careful. 
Now let me try. Say —I’ll give 
you the core of my apple. 

Tom (Dubiously): Well — no, Joe, I'm 
afeared. 

Jor: I'll give you all of it. 

Tom: Well... all right. But you be 
careful, ‘cause if Aunt Polly ever 
found out, she’d be powerful mad. 

Jor (Eagerly): I will, Tom; you bet 
I will! 

Music: Gay theme, in and under. 


Tom: Well, Ben, I don’t know if I 


should let you do any whitewashing. 
But I suppose if you'll give me your 
kite, and if you’re awful careful . . . 
(Pause) It’s a mighty hard job, Jim, 
and it’s gotta be done right. 


You 

Well, all 
right, if you give me your hoop- 
stick and two marbles . . . (Pause) 
Thanks for the piece of green bottle 
glass, Sid. You can whitewash after 
Sam gets through — but be very, 
very careful! 

Music: Happy theme, in and under. 

Tom: May I go out and play now, 
Aunt Polly? 

Aunt Potty: What, already? How 
much of that whitewashing have 
you done? 

Tom: It’s all done, Aunt. 

Aunt Potty: Tom, don’t lie to me — 
I can’t bear it. 


have to be ever so smart! 


Tom: I’m not lying, Aunt Polly. It zs 
all done. 

Aunt Po.iy (Amazed): Well, I never! 
There’s no getting around it; you 
can work when you’ve a mind to, 
Tom. But it’s powerful seldom 
you've a mind to, I’m bound to say. 
Well, go ‘long and play; but mind 
you get back sometime in a week, 
hear? 

Music: Gay theme, in and under. 

Tom (Shyly): Hello. You’re Becky 
Thatcher, aren’t you. 

Becky (A prim little girl, shyly): Yes. 
I know you. You're 
Sawyer. 

Tom: Oh that’s just the name they 
lick me by. When I’m good, they 
call me Tom. You call me Tom. 

Becky: All. . . all right. 

Tom: Was you ever at a circus? 

Becky: Yes, and my Pa’s going to take 
me again sometime if I’m _ good. 

Tom: I’ve been to the circus three or 
four times — lots o’ 


Thomas 


times. I’m 
going to be a clown in a circus when 
I grow up. 

Becky: Oh, are you? That will be 
nice. They’re so lovely, all spotted 
up. 

Tom: Yes, that’s so. And they get 
slathers of money — most a dollar a 
day, Ben Rogers says. (Pause) Say, 
Becky . . . were you ever engaged? 

Becky: What’s that? 

Tom: Why, engaged to be married. 

Becky: No. 

Tom: Would you like to? 

Becky: I reckon so. I don’t know. 
What’s it like? 

Tom: Like? Why it’s not like anything. 
You only just tell a boy you won’t 
ever have anybody but him, ever, 





ever, ever, and then you kiss and 
that’s all. Anybody can do it. 

Becky: Kiss? What do you kiss for? 

Tom: Why, that, you know, is to 
well, they always do that. And then 
coming to school or when we're 
going home, you’re to walk with me, 
when there isn’t anyone looking — 
and you choose me, and I choose you 
at parties, because that’s the way 
you do when you're engaged. 

Becky: It’s so nice. 
it before. 

Tom: Oh, it’s ever so gay! Why, me 
and Amy Lawrence — 

Becky (Jn an outburst): Oh, Tom! 
Then I’m not the first you’ve ever 
been engaged to! 

Tom: Oh don’t ery, Becky, I don’t care 
for her any more. I'll give you my 
glass doorknob if you’ll stop crying. 
Oh, please, Becky! 

Becky (Crying pettishly): Vil thank 
you to keep yourself fo yourself, Mr. 
Thomas Sawyer! 

Music: Unhappy theme, in and under. 

Tom (Morosely): Hello, Huckleberry. 

HuckieBerry (Slightly older and un- 
educated): Hello, yourself, and see 
how you like it. 

Jor: Something wrong, Tom? 

Tom: Everything, Joe, everything. 

Jor: Same with me. My Maw whipped 
me not half an hour ago, for drinking 
some cream that I never so much as 
tasted. It’s plain to see she’s tired 
of me. 

HUCKLEBERRY : 
either. 

Tom: Some day, when we're all gone 
away, and starving, and maybe dead, 
well, then I hope they’ll be satisfied 
that that’s where they’ve driven us. 


I never heard of 


No one loves me, 
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Joe: You mean we’re going away? 

Tom: You bet we are. You and Huck 
and me, we’re going to be pirates! 

HucKLEBERRY: What do pirates have 
to do? 

Tom: Oh, they just have a bully time 
— take ships and burn them, and 
get the money and bury it in awful 
places in their island where there’s 
ghosts and things to watch it, and 
kill everybody in the ships — make 
‘em walk the plank. 

Joe: And they carry the women to the 
island; they don’t kill the women. 

Tom: And don’t they wear the bulliest 
clothes? All gold and silver and 
diamonds! 

HucKLEBERRY: Who? 

Jor: Why, the pirates, Huck. 

HucKLeEBERRY: [ reckon I’m_ not 
dressed fitten for a pirate, but these 
are the only clothes I got. 

Tom: Don’t worry, Huckleberry, we’ll 
have plenty of time to get new 
clothes. And then when we’re gone, 
I hope they’re satisfied that they 
treated us this way. Now you and 
Joe listen to me, and we'll lay our 
plans. 

Music: Mysterious theme, in and under. 

SounD: Church bell tolling twelve in 
background. 

Huck LeBerry (Softly): Me-oww! 

Tom (Off mike): Me-oww! 

HvucKLEBERRY: Who goes there? 

Tom: Tom Sawyer, the Black Avenger 
of the Spanish Main. 
names. 

Joe: Huck Finn the Red-Handed, and 
Joe Harper, the Terror of the Open 
Seas. 

Tom: Isn’t this great? What did you 
hook, Joe? 


Name your 





Jor: I got a side of bacon and some 
corn mash. 

Hwucx: I brought a skillet I hooked, 
some leaf tobacco, and a few corn- 
cobs. How ‘bout you? 

Tom: A boiled ham, some string, and 
a few pencils. Is everything ready? 
Good. Then let’s get on our way. 
It’s about a mile up the river to the 
place where that old raft is, and we'll 
have to hurry if we expect to make 
Jackson’s Island by morning. 

Joe: Got your daggers, ready, my 
buckoes? 

Huck: Aye, aye, sir! 

Tom: ’Tis well. Give the countersign. 

Aut (Jn unison, ominously): Blood! 

Music: Adventurous and 
under. 

Sounp: Booming softly and intermit- 
tently in background. 

Jor: Listen, Tom! What is it? 

Tom: I wonder! 
HvuckKLeEBERRY: “Tisn’t 
cause thunder . . . 

Tom: Hark! Listen, don’t talk! 

Jor: There’s the ferryboat, about a 
mile from the village. 

Hvuckieserry: There! Look at all 
the skiffs rowing around it. What're 
they doing? 

Tom (Suddenly excited): I know now! 
Somebody’s drowned! 

Huck: That’s it! They did that last 
summer when Bill Turner got 
drowned; they shoot a cannon over 
the water, and that makes him come 
to the top. 

Jor: By jings, I wish I was over there 
now! 

Tom: You aren’t thinking of giving up 
this pirate life after just three days, 
are you? 


theme, in 


thunder, be- 


Jor: I'd just give heaps to know who 
it is. 

Huck: So would I! 

Tom (Slowly, grandly): Boys, I know 
who’s drowned! 

HvuckK.LeBerry: You do? 

Jor: Who? 

Tom (After pausing for effect): It’s us! 

Music: Gay theme, in and under. 

Tom: Huck! Joe! Listen to what I 
got to tell you! 

Joe (Fading on): What is it, Tom? 

Huck (Fading on): Tell us! 

Tom (Grandly): We’re going to have 
a funeral! 

HUCKLEBERRY (Amazed): What? 

Tom: Listen! Last night, when the 
two of you were sleeping, I swam 
over to the mainland, and went home. 

Jor: You did? Aw shucks, Tom, you 
wouldn’t let us go home when we 
wanted to. 

Tom: Only listen. I sneaked into Aunt 
Polly’s house; she was in the living 
room, so I stayed in the hall where 
she couldn’t see me. And who do you 
think was visiting her? 

Jor: Who? 

Tom: Your maw! 

Joe: What were they saying? 

Tom: Well as I crept into the hall, 
(Fading) 1 heard Aunt Polly say to 
your maw: 

Aunt Potty: He wasn’t exactly bad, 
so to say — only mischievous. Only 
just giddy, and harum-scarum, you 
know. He wasn’t any more respon- 
sible than a colt. He never meant 
any harm, and he was the best 
hearted boy there ever was. (Sobs) 

Mrs. Harper ( A middle-aged woman; 
through her tears): It was just so 
with my Joe — always full of devil- 





ment and up to every kind of mis- 
chief, but he was just as unselfish 
and kind as he could be — and to 
think I went and whipped him for 
taking that cream, never once recol- 
lecting that I threw it out myself be- 
cause it was sour. And I’m never 
to see him again in this world, never, 
never, never, poor abused boy! 

Aunt Potty: Oh, Mrs. Harper, I 
don’t know how to give him up! 
I don’t know what I'll do without 
him. He was such a comfort to me, 
although he tormented my old heart 
out of me sometimes. 

Mrs. Harper: I understand, I under- 
stand. (Weeping) The Lord giveth, 
and the Lord taketh away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord! But it’s 
so hard — oh, it’s so hard! (Both 
women weep and wail.) 

Music: Touching theme, in and under. 


Jor: Did my maw really say that about 
the cream, Tom? 

Tom: She sure enough did, Joe. 
as surely as I told you about it. 


Just 

Jor: Then then maybe she’s 
sorry I left. Maybe I better go back. 

Huck eserry: I been thinking maybe 
| better go back, too, Tom. I’m 
gettin’ powerful lonely out here on 
Jackson’s Island. 

Tom (Exrasperated): Why of all the 
blame foolishness I ever heard! 
What do you want to go back now 
for? Don’t you see? If we ain't 
found by Sunday, they’re going to 
preach a funeral sermon for us. 

Huckveperry: I don’t want no funeral 
preached for me, Tom! 

Tom: Oh no, [ll just bet you don’t. 
Why, Huck it would be just the 
bulliest thing for us to sneak back 


to town on Saturday night, and hide 
in the gallery in the church, and 
hear our own funerals being preached 
— just like as if we were ghosts! 

Joe: By jings, Tom, that’s a whack! 
Then when it’s all over, we 
come out and surprise ’em! 

HvuckKLeBerryY: Yes, that'll be gay! 

Tom: Are you with me? 

Jor and Huck.eBerry: Aye, aye, sir. 

Tom: Good. Give the countersign. 

Aut (In unison): Blood! 

Music: Mischievous 
under. 

sounp: Church bell striking Seven in 
background. 

Mrs. Harper (Sadly): Why, Becky, 
child, what are you doing out here in 
(Sniffing) Tom’s back yard? 

Becky (Tearfully): Oh, Mrs. Harper, 
if only I had that doorknob — but 
I haven’t! I haven’t got anything 
at all to remember him by. It... 
it happened right here. Oh, if it 
was to do all over again, I wouldn’t 
say that. 

Mrs. Harper: Wouldn’t say what, 
child? 

Becky (Fading, crying): I wouldn't 
say it for the whole world. But he’s 
gone now! 

Mrs. Harper: Poor child! (Sniffing) 
She misses the boys already. 

Aunt Po.tiy (Fading on, sadly): Why 

. why, Mrs. Harper! 

Mrs. Harper: 1... I wanted to go to 
church with you, my dear. 

Aunt Potiy: That’s . . . that’s very 
kind of you. Very kind indeed. 
Mrs. Harper (Wailing): Oh, my little 

Joe! 

Aunt Pouuy (Wailing): Oh, my little 

Tom! 


can 


theme, in and 





Born (Fading in a wail): Ohhhhhh! 

Music: Organ playing hymn, in and 
under. 

MInistTER (Slightly off mike, in declama- 
tory style): Who can forget the 
happy laughter as these three boys 
trooped off for an afternoon of 
swimming? Who among us does not 
remember their sweet and generous 
natures? Why, only last Saturday, 
little Thomas Sawyer gave up his 
holiday to whitewash his aunt’s 
picket fence, and, kind little fellow, 
allowed his friends, among them 
Joseph Harper and ...er... ahem 
. . » Huckleberry Finn, to do some 
whitewashing also, because he could 
not bear to see them unhappy. I am 
sure that none here heard the news 
of their drowning without wiping a 
tear from the eye, for all who knew 
the three little lads, loved the three 
little lads, and mourn the 
little lads. 

Tom (Whispering as MINISTER con- 
tinues softly in background): Isn't 
this a whack, Hucky? 

Huckueserry: It sure is, Tom. | 


three 


never knew so many people cared 
about me. 


Jor: That’s always the way! . Oh, 
wouldn’t they be surprised to know 
we are right up here in the gallery, 
hearing every word the Minister’s 
saying about us. 

Tom: He’s coming to the end of his 
sermon. Let’s sneak downstairs, so 
we can be ready to show ourselves 
at the right time! 

Minister (His voice fading on): We 


see now how beautiful and noble 
were those episodes which at the 
time seemed rank rascalities, well 
deserving of the cowhide. How 
happy we should all be — yea, even 
exuberant — if the three little lost 
lambs were to walk down the aisle 
of this church this very moment, 
and proclaim to us, “Lo, we are not 
drowned, after all!’’ 

Tom (Fading on): Well we aren't! 

Sounp: Clamor and commotion of 
Church-goers. The following six 
speeches overlap each other, in a 
montage effect. 

Mrs. Harper: Joe! 

Aunt Potty: Tom Sawyer! Alive! 

Minister: Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow! 

Mrs. Harper: Joseph Harper! Thomas 
Sawyer! Where have you been? 
We've been worried sick over you. 

Minister: Rejoice! Rejoice! 

Becky: Oh, Tom! 

Tom: It isn’t fair, Aunt Polly. Some- 
body’s got to be glad to see Huckle- 
berry Finn! 

Aunt Pouiy: And so they shall. /’m 
glad to see him, poor motherless 
thing! 

CONGREGATION (Jn unison): Three 
cheers for Joe Harper! Three cheers 
for Huckleberry Finn! And three 
cheers for Tom Sawyer! Hip, hip, 
hooray! 

Minister (J ubilantly): Sing, and put 
your hearts into it! 

Music: Organ playing “Old Hundred’, 
full to finish. 

THE END 

















D LAY §& fer Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions 
in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 
for celebration of the following events: 


American Education Week 
WHAT MAKES IT TICK (Junior and Senior High)... 
SOME ARE TEACHERS ce unior and Senior High) 
WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT (Junior and _— High) 
MICHAEL FARADAY (Junior and Senior Hi 
HORACE MANN, AMERICAN EDUCATO 


Red Cross Week 
ANGEL OF MERCY (Junior and Senior High) -ectheaetes eocceces budees November, 1946 
THE WORM TURNS (Junior and Senior High)...........- January, 1944 


Book Week 
GHOSTS IN THE LIBRARY Gynier, and Senior High) 
A BOOK A DAY (Junior and Senior High) 
THE CASE FOR BOOKS (Junior and Senior High) 
THE GREAT GIFT (Junior and Senior High) 
BOOKS ARE BRIDGES (Junior and Senior High) 
GIRLS IN BOOKS (Middle grades) 
BOYS IN BOOKS (Middle grades) 
OFF THE SHELF (Middle grades) 
HUBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF (Middle grades) 
THE POP-UP BOOKS (Lower grades) 
ONCE UPON A TIME (Lower grades) 


Election Da 
he as I te R YOUR HERO (Junior and Senior High)..... benceneveaeenwed 
TES GOES TO THE POLLS (Middle rw 
ELECTION DAY IN THE U.S.A. (Middle grades) 


Armistice Day 
JOHN chown’ 8S LEGACY (Junior and Senior High)...... gaotteunsaeta Ni 
A SON OF AMERICA (Junior = — High) 
THE KEYS TO PEACE (Lower 
BOB'S ARMISTICE PARADE ( 


Thenk ving Day 
OUS ANCESTORS (Junior and Senior High) 
oy ANEFOL HEARTS (Junior and Senior High) 
TURKEY GOBBLERS (Junior and Senior High) 
IF WE ONLY COULD COOK (Junior and Senior High)... . 
THANKSGIVING A LA CARTE Gunes ond Senior ey 
FOOTBALL HERO (Junior and Senior I 
FATHER TALKS TURKEY (Junior it ~ » 
THANKSGIVING BEATS THE DUTCH Genie and ae High). +n 1946 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLES (Junior and Senior High) N 1946 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (Junior and Senior High) . .November, 1943 
THANKS TO BUTTER-FINGERS (Junior and Senior High). . . .November, 1953 
STRICTLY PURITAN (Middle grades) j , 1952 
THANKS TO THE INDIANS (Middle grades) an , 1961 
NOTHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR ‘Middle . — Wd i , , 1950 
NEW-FANGLED THANKSGIVING (Middle grades)... a4 1947 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING (Lower grades) NV , 1953 
T FOR TURKEY (Lower grades) ae , 1953 
A DAY OF THANKS (Middle Grades) . caeeues an or, 1946 
UNEXPECTED GUESTS (Lower grades ). Ni , 1952 
THANKSGIVING IS FOR EVERY BODY (Lower grades) ‘a 1961 
THE ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING (Lower grades) a , 1948 
PATRICK PUMPKIN (Lower grades) a 1947 
THANKS TO SAMMY SCARECROW (Lower grades) ia 1946 
THANKFUL INDEED (Lower grades) e , 1946 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (Lower grades) - . 1944 
THANKFUL’S PUMPKIN (Lower grades) a 1943 
anu § of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current issue, may be pro- 
luced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by current sub- 
— only, ag # 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). When ordering scripts, please give name under which 
subscription ts listed. Otherwise regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. 


To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest that payment accempany playbook orders, especially for small 
quantities. 


PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
































Book Collections of 
Royalty. Proe Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Just published! 


SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS 
by Vernon Howard 

Thirty royalty-free comedies and skits for boys of 
all ages. The light-hearted mixture of sense and 
nonsense in these plays will have sure-fire appeal for 
both casts and audiences. This book will solve play- 
giving problems for boys’ club directors, teachers, 
scoutmasters, camp counselors, and other youth 
leaders. Simple and easy-to-stage plays. 

Middle Grades and Junior High 201 pages; $3.00 








Just published! 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 

The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramatized in this new 
collection of original program material for young 
people. This book contains royalty-free one-act 
plays, playlets, group readings, poems, songs, recita- 
tions, prayers, and toasts. Effective classroom and 
assembly yoga may be arranged in combina- 
tions suitable for various grade levels. Informative, 
entertaining, and easy to produce. 


Lower Grades through High School 296 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PRO- 
GRAMS 


by Aileen Fisher 
Plays, poems, skits, songs, readings. 
Lower and Middle Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTSt 
by Marjorie Paradis 

| coackiing comedies for girls 
Junior High and High School 230 pages; $2.50 
TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYSt 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
A new collection of holiday plays 


Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 
HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
Eileen Fisher 
Plays, poems, skits, readings 
Lower Grades through Junior High, 394 pages; $3.50 


MPLAYERS COMEDIES FOR YOUNG 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
By comedies of family life 


Junior High and High School 373 pages; $3.50 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN+* 
edited by A. 8. Burack 
Giant collection of plays 


Lower and Middle Grades 886 pages; $4.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 
by Samuel 8. Richmond 
vocational guidance plays 


Junior High and High School 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt* 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
24 plays for important holidays 


Middle Grades and Junior High 397 pages; $3.00 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt 
by Helen Louise Miller 
20 comedies for holidays 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERSt 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
50 plays for all occasions 


Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 


24 historical dramas 


Junior High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt 
edited by A. S. Burack 
26 traditional and modern plays 


Lower Grades through Junior High, 264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLEt* 
by Walter Hackett 
15 classics adapted for radio 


Junior High and High School 277 pages; $2.75 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt* 

by Helen Louise Miller 

22 one-act comedies 


Junior High and High School 432 pages; $3.50 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, ENC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











